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As LONG as we live, we'll never forget the day our Promotion 
Man came in, sat down and told us the truth about ourselves. 


He looked us straight im the eye when he said it. 


“This newspaper is an exasperating newspaper,” he said. “I 
hate to admit it, but we're the most exasperating thing in American 
newsprint today! We're exasperating clear through.” 


Honestly, we didn’t know which way to look. 
“Exasperating?” we stammered. But Mr... .” 


“Yes, exasperating,” he repeated. “The L. M. 
Clark people have given us a complete examination. 





They’ve interviewed thousands of our readers. They've 
been over us as thoroughly as they went over 22 other newspapers 
‘all over the country. And we're worse than any of ‘em. We're 
really exasperating! Why, do you know what kind of paper we 
are?” 





We blushed. We hung our head. 
“What kind?” we asked limply. 


“The kind that keeps people from playing bridge 
jon trains, or hashing over the neighbors,” he said. 
“The kind that causes strong men to snub their 
}friends in the subway and bump pedestrians along 
Sthe sidewalk. The kind .. .” 





“Wait!” we gasped. 


“The kind that’s always making a reader trip over a columnist 


and fall smack into an advertisement, so it hurts. And that’s not 
ar 


“Listen ...” we begged. 


“The kind that worms its way into a reader’s subconscious and 
makes him babble in his sleep about soap and shoes, 


till 





- Lippmann and Libya, cosmetics and cigarettes 


AS, . 
he wakes up screaming and rushes out to a store. 
® “ That kind. Just plain exasperating.” 
P S 
We a We just sat there and stared at him. 


“But that’s awful,” we said. “Isn't there something 
can do about it?” 


“Look at our ‘Reader Traffic, ” he went on, ignoring us. “It’s the 
yet. And our ‘Observation per 100 Lines of Advertising — 
ttops anything the Clark Studies have found in any other news- 
‘rin the country. We're the champs there! Undeniably! No 
Westion about it!” 





We eyed him suspiciously. 
“Perhaps you'd better get down to details,” we said, 


“It’s simple enough,” our Promotion Man said. “ ‘Reader Traffic’ 
(on advertising pages only) means the number of men and women 
readers interviewed who remembered having seen those pages. 
More of them were compelled to see ours, that’s all. Now, ‘Observa- 


9 


tion per 100 Lines’... 


“Wait!” we cried. But he wasn’t listening. 


Observation per 100 Lines,” he continued, “is 
the number of men and women interviewed who re- 





membered particular advertisements on those pages. 
We had more of those, too. That's serious!” 


“Serious?” we said. 
He smiled. 


“Certainly,” he said. “That's where we're exasperating. We 
make more readers read our paper — really read it! We make 
em spend more time reading. We make ‘em see more. Let ‘em 
rush through? No, sir! Why, we even make ‘em read the ads! 
We're just about the worst offender in this respect. 

And I eall it pretty exasperating. Don't you?” 


We stared at him, realization dawning. 


Our Promotion Man got up. the 156-page Clark re- 





port under his arm, and a wild look in his eye. At the 
door he turned and smiled at us. It was an exasperat- 
ing smile. 


How well read is it? What pages are read most? 
pag 
How many men and women actually read those pages? 


Do right-hand pages get more readership than 


How’s the Reader Traffic from first page to last? 


To answer these and scores of other questions, L. 
M. Clark, Ine.. since 1939 has surveyed readers of 





23 leading newspapers across the country. What L. 
M. Clark, Inc. found out about The Boston Globe — and compari- 
sons with similar findings for 22 other American newspapers — is 
presented in a booklet, “Confessions of America’s Most Exasperat- 
ing Newspaper.” 


May we send you a copy? 


Che Boston Globe 


MORNING * EVENING «+ SUNDAY 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 


New York ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Osborn. Scolaro, Meeker & Ca. 
Chicago * Detroit * St. Louis 












The Japs never lost 
a war, either! 


We Americans are proud of the fact that in all our history we 
have never lost a war. 

Just as a matter of record, Japan has never lost a war, either 
... and her history goes back over 2000 years! 

Perhaps today, especially when the war news seems to 
have taken a more hopeful tone, it is well to remember that 
Japan is not now, and never was, easy to beat, to remember 
that she has her Port Arthurs just as we have our Argonne 
Drives. 

In his “Report From Tokyo” in a recent issue of LIFE, 
Joseph C. Grew, long-time. U.S. Ambassador to Japan, warns 
against undue optimism. He charges that the American people 
as a whole are dangerously ill-informed regarding the strength 
of Japan. He urges that all Americans become aware of Japan’s 
strength ... her unity, her frugality, her belief in war. 

“Today Japan is stronger than ever,” he says. “We now face 
not only Japan but also her conquests. These conquests are 
greater than we have permitted ourselves to realize. They in- 


nd 


er.” LIFE tries to help readers understand the latest developments in man- 


power allocation; has shown how “war pools” are efficiently placing the 


4,000,000 more working women that will be needed before the end of 1944. 
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America’s biggest problem on the home front today is allocation of man 
power. The crucial point of man-power question may well be “woman pow- 









clude more than ten times the area of the Japanese Empire 
it stood a year ago—Chinese territory, British territory, Du 
territory, American territory. They include populations agg 
gating three times the population of the Japanese Empire. 
“The Japanese will not crack,” Mr. Grew continues. “ 
will not crack morally or psychologically, or economics 
even when eventual defeat stares them in the face. They 
pull in their belts another notch, reduce their rations from 
bowl to a half bow] of rice, and fight to the bitter end.” 


LIFE’s action in bringing its readers the opinions and advice 
of Ambassador Grew, who knows the Japanese, is just one e& pims 
ample of the way in which LIFE tries to help readers undespeop! 
stand what America is up against. he v 
NCO 








LIFE has pictured the Japs as they really are... in tl 
Philippines, in China, in Burma . . . a hard-fighting outf 
wily, treacherous, and dangerous. 


LIFE believes that the best way for an individual to keg 
from becoming either over-confident or pessimistic is to inform 
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Millions of Americans want to know the truth . . . want cold, unvarnisl : 
facts about what we, as a nation, are up against. LIFE shows readers Broa¢ 

failures and setbacks, as well as our successes, shows Japs our boys bi fanon 
captured, and Americans wounded by Japs. This photo from LIFE sho@}q § 
wounded American sailors, victims of a fierce attack by Japanese. 
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“THE JAPANESE will not crack...morally or psycho- 
logically, or economically,” says former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew.They will fight 
to the bitter end.’ These tough, determined-looking 
Jap soldiers, shown in LIFE, seem to bear out Mr. 
Grew’s statement. 





eople the facts . . . to do an honest, realistic job of reporting 
he war news .. . of reporting news and facts that rightfully 
ncourage Americans, as well as news and facts that reveal 


That Americans appreciate LIFE’s factual reporting is indi- 
ted by the fact that LIFE is read each week by 23,900,000 
ivilians, and by 63% of our armed forces in this country. 


wi 


mighty 


en are a healthy aid in combating un- 

nted pessimism. LIFE shows the U.S. Army in training camps, and 
cad in many lands. LIFE articles feature training, equipment, and 
apons, show readers that our men are as smart, tough, well-equipped, 


q fit to fight as the men of any army that America has ever produced. 














In giving so many Americans a balanced, unbiased, over-all 
picture of the war and its problems, and the enemies we face— 
in the Pacific, in Europe, in Africa, and elsewhere—LIFE 
serves as a force in helping 
to create a sound, practical, 
feet-on -the- ground Psycho- 
logical Front in the common, 
united war for Freedom. 


All over America, people are planning and carrying on all types of personal 
or community war work. LIFE pictures many kinds of home-front activities, 
spreading news of who is doing what, and how their efforts succeed or fail, 
and why. This LIFE photo shows a farmer who gathered a ton of scrap on 


his own farm during well-organized drive at Binghamton in New York State. 
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, business is the advertising currently appearing in ped 
won t The New York Times Magazine of two famous er ; 
British biscuit makers, Huntley & Palmers and ad 

Peek Frean’s. For much over a year now their vy’ 

forget products have been well nigh impossible to obtain sen 
in this country. Yet they continue to advertise. by 

* * * Tt is this kind of bulldog persistence that ve 

enabled Britain to withstand the blitz. Its expression hon 
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“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 











THE PROBLEM posed by WPB’s 

Limitation Order L-240 confining 
newspapers to the amount of news- 
print consumed for their net paid cir- 
culation in corresponding quarters of 
1941 is proving the old maxim—that 
publishers are individualists and each 
newspaper presents its own individual 
situation. 

In a telegraphic cross-section sur- 
vey of the nation this week Eprror & 
PusLisHER discovered that there can 
be no national formula for newspaper 
publishers to follow in reducing their 
consumption of paper. It is every 
man for himself. 

In a few cities publishers are co- 
operating with each other to arrive 
at a uniform plan and in some states 
asimilar spirit is manifest. In South 
Carolina publishers have indicated 
their desire to work together on it. 

Some newspapers have not formu- 
lated their plans as yet, as in Detroit. 
In Los Angeles action on a general 
policy has been postponed until fur- 
ther study. Several newspapers have 
frozen their circulations, refusing to 
accept further subscriptions, and some 
have arbitrarily stated they will re- 
duce their subscription list by 10%. 

However, the general feeling among 





publishers is that newspaper readers 
eed their papers now more than at 
any time in history and that only un- 
der severe circumstances will they 
keep from supplying the demand. 
Features may be dropped, news stories 
may be more concise, but the quality 
of the news must be maintained for 
the benefit of as many readers as pos- 
sible, it is felt. 

A few publishers foresaw the short- 
age of newsprint and put their house 

order back in 1942 so that they 
ave no problem now. Others have 
been reduced to their 1941 consump- 
ion level by a large loss in advertis- 

g in 1942. 

Whatever the bad points of news- 
print rationing might be it is certain 
that many wasteful practices are 
going to be done away with. It could 

ve been done in no other way. Ex- 
essive returns are being eliminated, 

cessive checking copies and free 
bscriptions are also being stopped. 

Sloppy writing and editing are also 
Boing to be corrected to some extent. 
better written, more efficiently run 
hewspapers will be the result. 

Market pages, society news, sports 

d picture pages apparently are suf- 
ting under the editors’ blue pencils. 

is almost the general rule that comic 
rips are being reduced to four col- 
imns. Newsprint roll widths are 
being reduced where possible. 

It has been estimated the order will 

a 10% cut in consumption be- 
ow 1942 figures. 

Herewith are reports from Eprror & 
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Curtailing Newsprint Use 
Is An Individual Problem 


Survey Reveals Some Newspapers Undecided 
On What Action to Take ... Many Dailies 
Effected Necessary Changes in 1942 


PUBLISHER correspondents in cities 
large and small. 
NEW YORK 

In New York, as in most other 
parts of the country, dailies are 
studying the curtailment problem and 
in most instances have not yet worked 
out a program. Statements from 
those answering Eprror & PuBLISHER’S 
query were restricted to generalities. 

The Daily Mirror, for example, an- 
nounced a five-point conservation 
program. It will reduce the size of its 
roll width on both the Sunday comics 
and magazine section, much as it did 
last year when it cut the roll of the 
main sheet from 62% inches to 61 
inches. In addition, the Mirror will 
curtail returns, reduce waste, reduce 
its unpaid content and cut its free 
and service copies. 

Howard Davis, business manager of 
the Herald Tribune, said the Herald 
Tribune management currently is 
studying its curtailment steps, as is 
the World-Telegram. 

The Post, according to Ted O. 
Thackrey, editor and assistant pub- 
lisher, has cut its free and service 
copies in half, reduced its returns 
by 10% and has restricted its total 
space used by between 5 and 10% 
since the newsprint order, besides re- 
ducing headline and dash use, and 
compressing stories. “It is continuing 
to search for further possible econ- 
omies,” Mr. Trackrey said. The Post, 
he said, has filed an appeal from the 
base period used, “in view of the rise 
in circulation and in view of the 
method of distribution necessary in 
New York, which differs from that 
used anywhere else in the country.” 
The appeal is pending before WPB. 

At the Brooklyn Eagle, Frank D. 
Schroth, publisher, said the daily en- 
tered the first quarter of this year 
without the necessity of having to cur- 
tail its use of print paper. He said 
economies effected during 1942 places 
the Eagle in that position. Economies 
were effected through closer editing, 
running smaller, shorter stories and 
reducing Eagle comics from five to 
four-column size. 

The Journal-American currently is 
studying the problem and a plan is 
being worked out. 

“PM, like the Post, is appealing for 
the privilege of using in 1943 more 
print paper than was used to print its 
1941 net paid circulation,” Lowell L. 
Leake, business manager, said. “How- 
ever, PM naturally will cut consump- 


tion on whatever base it may be 
given,” Mr. Leake said. “These cuts 
will be made on printing waste and 
spoilage, free copies, on returns, and 
on content, the latter two at the risk 
of circulation loss.” 

The Times began effecting econo- 
mies last year and entered the first 
quarter with a tighter paper. How- 
ever, according to Harold Hall, busi- 
ness Manager, management will con- 
tinue to hold the paper down and 
although the Times is not dropping 
any departments it will tighten up 
even more. The Times works on a 
quota basis and every effort is made 
not to exceed a quota for a given 
period. 

The Daily News, with the largest 
daily and Sunday circulation in the 
country, has increased the price of its 
Sunday paper in Canada from 5c to 
10c per copy, the theory being that 
the higher price will reduce circula- 
tion. 

In addition, J. J. Brown, traffic 
superintendent, has been relieved of 
his normal duties and has been given 
the responsibility for reducing the 
amount of paper lost in the form of 
wrappers, damage in transit, printing 
spoilage, and other production losses. 

Deadheads, office copies, exchanges 
and other free copies are being re- 
duced to a minimum. The News also 
is adhering more rigidly to its adver- 
tising maximums and minimums and 
whenever possible is holding the pa- 
per to four pages less than it might 
otherwise run. 

Some changes in editorial makeup 
have been made although the News 
has not dropped any features up to 
now. Maps are being reduced and 
several minor changes such as elimi- 
nating the line under comics promot- 
ing the Sunday comics (at a saving 
of some 100 lines daily) also have 
been instituted. 

At the Sun, Edward S. Friendly, 
general manager, said “the editorial 
department has materially cut the 
reading content and departmental 
space. A reduction has also been 
made in the headlines and the size of 
cuts. Returns and unsold copies—a 
saving of upward of 5,000 copies a day. 
Free list—a cut of 20% has been made 
over 1941. Spoils, overprints, etc., are 
being reduced.” 


HARTFORD CONN. 


Despite the reduction of paper con- 
sumption under a WPB order, the 
Hartford Courant and Hartford Times, 





ANPA-AP CONVENTIONS SET FOR APRIL 19-22 

THE American Newspaper Publishers Association announced this week that 
its 57th annual convention will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 

York on April 20-21-22. As in years past, the annual meeting of the Asso- 

ciated Press will precede by one day the opening of the ANPA meeting. It 

will be held April 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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are insisting on adequate presentation 
of the news. 

Fewer pictures, smaller cuts and 
headlines are a few of the ways in 
which the two dailies plan to reduce 
consumption. 

The Courant, which has covered 
every war since the American Revo- 
lution, recently ran a full page adver- 
tisement entitled “A Tough Assign- 
ment.” In the ad, subscribers were 
told that the paper does not intend to 
reduce the number of papers to sub- 
scribers, but that there may be fewer 
pictures in the paper; news stories 
may be shorter, and some features 
may be eliminated. 

Hartford Times officials, anticipat- 
ing a cut, began some time ago to 
economize on newsprint. The Times 
is editing more closely, selecting pic- 
tures on a more exclusive basis, and 
is using half-column cuts more fre- 
quently. The Times has also reduced 
the size of some of its heads on fea- 
tures and over columns. 

For some time, the Times has 
avoided jumping or continuing stories 
from page 1, running separate stories 
inside on any additional essential de- 
tails. Reference to further informa- 
tion inside is carried with the page 1 
story. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Springfield newspapers do not find 
it mecessary to make any special 
plans to keep within the WPB order 
cutting paper consumption. A drop 
in national and local advertising, as 
a result of the war-scarcity of some 
products and consumers goods, has 
enabled the papers to cut the num- 
ber of their pages as a normal pro- 
cedure and they are at the present- 
time comfortably under the limit set 
by the WPB. 

Sherman H. Bowles, general man- 
ager, summed up the situation as fol- 
lows: “God and our customers take 
care of us.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington newspaper publishers 
are faced with a unique problem in 
the print paper curtailment order. 

War agencies—as_ distinguished 
from war industries—have taken on 
thousands of additional workers since 
1941. Some of the offices with largest 
payrolls weren’t in existence in that 
year. The result has been a large 
increase in newspaper circulation. Fat 
payrolls have encouraged mercantile 
establishments to increase their ad- 
vertising, thereby adding to the news- 
print consumption. 

Net paid circulation as of the base 
year bears little resemblance to net 
paid circulation this year, and paper 
required to carry the advertising sec- 
tions likewise is out of proportion to 
the base period. 

The result is expected to be a series 
of appeals for special consideration, 
with the alternative either an arbi- 
trary cut in press run, or some system 
of advertising rationing. 

Some of the methods being used 
(not all of them in every plant) in- 
clude: eliminating free copies to ad- 
vertisers and supplying only tear 
sheets of their own ads: termination; 
of commercial circular contracts; drop- 
ping of display “house ads” and use 
of news type and space for newspaper 
promotion; a charge to employes for 
their own copies, other than working 
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copies; reduction of returns to a point 
where each day’s editions are virtu- 
ally sellouts; removal of some display 
heads in classified. 

The unpaid content is being reduced 
by each paper. 

The Washington Post Jan. 14 printed 
its comic section in a single page 
thereby saving one page of newsprint. 
None of the strips was dropped. Each 
was reduced in size. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Birmingham newspapers are not 
quite ready to announce their plans 
for cutting paper consumption back 
to the 1941 level. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that 1941 
was not a normal year in Birmingham. 
The Post was closed by a strike dur- 
ing the last half of the year and the 
News and Age Herald garnered in 
some of its circulation. Indications 
are that subscription rates will be 
increased. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


Within 24 hours after the issuance 
of the newsprint order, Lexington 
(Ky.) newspapers had reduced size 
of heads, eliminated comic strip head- 
ings and adopted condensation rules 
for reporters in an effort to make less 
paper serve more subscribers. Forty- 
eight point now is the largest head 
used by either the Herald or the 
Leader. Banks for top heads have 
been cut to three lines and banks of 
smaller heads have been eliminated. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Elimination and condensation of 
features and items in the Terre Haute 
Tribune-Star have been announced by 
the publishing company for the dura- 
tion. This announcement was made 
due to the fact that the Sunday Trib- 
une-Star has increased circulation by 
17% over last year’s figures. The 
daily papers also increased circula- 
tion by 7%. The amount of news- 
print allocated to the Tribune-Star 
is the same, but the rise in circula- 
tion will compel changes in editorial 
makeup. Therefore, an appeal was 
made to clubs, lodges, etc., to bear 
with the publishers until after the 
war, when such features will again 
find their places in the papers. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In St. Paul, Acting Manager Herbert 
L. Lewis said several measures, af- 
fecting chiefly the Sunday editions of 
the Dispatch and Pioneer Press, have 
been taken to meet the WPB order’s 
requirements. 

The editorial content of the Sunday 
papers have been cut primarily in the 
black-and-white picture section, which 
has been reduced from six to four 
pages, and in comics, trimmed from 
14 to 12 pages, Mr. Lewis said. 

The Sunday current events section 
has been cut down and combined with 
the show section. Picture layouts 
have been curtailed and the women’s 
section has been trimmed. 

Daily editions of the evening Dis- 
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patch and morning Pioneer Press have 
been affected by reduced daily mini- 
mums for editorial content. This has 
been accomplished through elimina- 
tion of market page features of very 
specialized interest, reduction of sports 
space during the winter lull in sports 
activity, less society page space, 
smaller picture layouts, fewer pictures 
in layouts and smaller individual pic- 
tures. 

Another move that has economized 
on space is reducing daily comic strips 
from five to four columns, Mr. Lewis 
added, allowing the use of the longer 
war features on the same page. 


SPARTANBURG), S. C. 


Cooperative streamlining of daily 
newspapers and other conservation 
and efficiency increasing steps in the 
planning and production of daily 
newspapers in South Carolina are ex- 
pected to follow a meeting of pub- 
lishers of the state held here Jan. 8 
for discussion of ways and means of 
conforming to the recent curtail- 
ment in newsprint as ordered by 
the WPB. 

At the suggestion of A. W. Huckle, 
publisher, Rock Hill Evening Herald 
and former president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
publishers agreed to meet again in 
Columbia on Feb. 11, to report and 
review their experiences during the 
month of January and determine what 
further steps may be necessary in or- 
der to conform with WPB require- 
ments. 

At the meeting here all publishers 
attending stated they were anxious to 
work out a formula that would neither 
penalize the subscriber or the adver- 
tiser. 

Action resulting from the meeting 
included: 

1.—Sam L. Latimer, Jr., editor, Co- 
lumbia State and former president of 
the state press association, was in- 
structed to communicate to the ANPA 
a proposal that all dailies in the coun- 
try cease publication of major league 
baseball box scores. 

2.—It was agreed that with the in- 
crease in circulation over 1941 and the 
decrease in newsprint (as opposed to 
1941) of 10% during the first quarter 
of 1943, it will be necessary, in some 
instances, to cut 18% or more. 

3.—The tightening of space limits on 
the larger papers and the reduction of 
pages on the smaller papers was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided that pos- 
sibly several dailies would have to cut 
the number of pages in their Monday 
and Saturday editions. 

4.—It also was agreed that, under 
curtailment, newspapers will have to 
be better edited, presenting the es- 
sential news in a concise but complete 
form. 

Already, the Spartanburg Herald 
and Journal have reduced comics to 
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four columns. Also, in the future, the 
newspapers will hold all individual 
person (brides, etc.) society cuts to 
one-column, due both to the curtail- 
ment of newsprint and of zinc for en- 
gravings. Hereafter, the Herald-Jour- 
nal will stop all sample and compli- 
mentary copies. 


BUFFALO 


Buffalo’s two big dailies already 
have tightened their belts to meet the 
WPB edict for a 10% saving of news- 
print. Albert H. Kirchhofer, man- 
aging editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News, reports his paper is “re-arrang- 
ing news and feature material to make 
possible compliance with the require- 
ments for paper conservation.” 

“Everything possible will be done to 
continue publishing an adequate news 
report,” said Mr. Kirchhofer. “We 
will retain our picture page. Reduce 
comics to four columns and con- 
dense features. We do not intend to 
limit circulation because we believe 
we have an obligation to serve the 
people who want to buy the news. 
All forms of waste in the printing and 
distribution of the paper are being 
eliminated. The paper has been on 
a no-return basis for some time. Our 
problem is complicated by reason of 
an unusually heavy circulation in- 
crease since 1941, and the fact that 
numerous curtailments were made 
early in 1942. These included reduc- 
tion of financial tables and stream- 
lining certain routine matter which 
had been carried. We will have to 
run a much tighter paper than has 
been our practice. This will call 
for tighter editing and more careful 
writing. The News is prepared to 
meet the challenge.” 

The Courier-Express has_ killed 
some of its features, including the 
daily short story, as part of its re- 
trenching program, according to 
Managing Editor Fred M. McLennan. 
The picture page has been reduced 
from eight to five columns and mar- 
ket space has been cut from two 
pages to one. By whittling down 
feature and market space, Mr. McLen- 
nan reports, the paper is maintain- 
ing the same news space as hereto- 
fore. All returns and free copies have 
been discontinued for some time. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago newspapers are systemat- 
ically formulating their plans to 
meet the proposed 10% reduction in 
newsprint consumption under the ra- 
tioning program announced for the 
first quarter of 1943 by WPB. Gen- 
erally speaking, no drastic measures 
have been taken, inasmuch as most 
of the dailies made considerable re- 
ductions in news and editorial mat- 
ter, including the size of comic strips, 
last year. 

Daily budgeting of white paper is 
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Jan. 18-19—New York and 
New England Assn. of News- 
paper Classified Advertising 
managers, annual regional meet- 
ing, Arlington Hotel, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Jan. 19-20—New York State 
Publishers Assn., 23rd annual 
convention, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jan, 21-22—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

Jan. 22—National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., midwest re- 
gional conference, Chicago. 

Jan. 22-23 — Oregon Press 
Conference, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 

Jan. 22-23 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
annual convention, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 
ing Assn., midwinter conference, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jan. 22-23 — South Dakota 
Press Assn., annual convention, 
Sioux Falls. 

Jan. 22-23—Michigan Press 
Assn., 75th annual convention, 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Jan. 22-23—Idaho State Edi- 
torial Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel Boise, Boise. 

Jan. 22-24—American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 23—California Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., business 
meeting, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 25-31—American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, 3rd an- 
nual short course, N. Y. City. 

Jan. 29-30—Carolina Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., mid- 
winter meeting, Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg. S. C. 

Jan. 29-30 — Alabama Press 
Assn., 73rd annual convention, 
Montgomery. 

Jan. 30— Del-Mar-Va Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 











the general practice being followed 
based on the amount of paper use 
in distributing their net paid circuls 
tions during the first quarter of 194 
In the case of the Chicago Sun, step 
are being taken to arrive at a formul 
which will meet the approval of WPB 
inasmuch as the Sun began publish 
ing late in 1941 and has no net pail 
circulation average for the first quar 


(Continued on page 36) 





Newsprint Production 
Curtailed by 10% 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11—Production 

of newsprint has been ordered cur- 
tailed by 10% to gear the output to 
the first quarter consumption level 
previously fixed by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

This does not effect a reduction in 
print paper use under that provided 
in the paper order. Its purpose is to 
link production to consumption. In- 
quiries at WPB offices here indicates 
some misunderstanding on that point, 
some publishers having taken the new 
regulation to mean that they not only 
must cut use to a point which would 
take care only of net paid circulation 
in the 1941 base period, but also must 


inflict an additional 10% slash into 
that figure. The confusion, WPB 
spokesmen believe, results from fail- 
ure to note that the new order is on 
production, while the earlier one was 
on consumption. 

A reduction of 10% in production 
of print paper is calculated to insure 
supplies up to the total allowed under 
the print paper order. 

A production “freeze order” issued 
Oct. 31, 1942, restricted the mill out- 
put to an amount equal to average 
operating rates for the previous six 
months. That basis was agreed upon 
between the War Production Board 
and the Canadian control board. 


The later production control fixe 
the inventory allowance of any pub 
lisher at 75 days’ supply. Under tH 
“freeze order” the inventory limit wa 
fixed, with some elasticity, as 
minimum practical operating supplj 
and that generally was considered # 
be 90 days’ stock. 

Problems Have Appeared 

Some difficulties, most of whid 
were anticipated but could not ® 
covered in a general industry ord 
have appeared. The Chicago Sun, 
a notable example, was not in exist 
ence during the base period, and i 
situation must be covered in a form 


appeal. 
Some Sunday supplements ha 
come into existence since 1941 @ 


publishers who cannot fit the ad 
tional tonnage required for issuan 
into the fixed quota, also must f 
formal appeal. 
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Thurman Arnold Meets 
With Guild IEB in N. Y. 


Assistant U. S. Attorney General Discussed 
Monopoly Cases and Effect on Employment 
If Government Should Win AP Suit 


A MEETING of Thurman Arnold, 
“trust-busting” Assistant Attorney 
General who is prosecuting the suit 


' against the Associated Press, with 


members of the International Execu- 
tive Board of the American Newspaper 


_ Guild was held in New York Saturday, 
‘Jan. 9, Eprror & PusiisHer learned 


this week. 

Mr. Arnold had no comment to 
make when he was asked about the 
meeting by Eprror & PUBLISHER on 
Jan. 14. Guild officials likewise were 
silent. 

Requested No Publicity 

Epiror & PusiisHer learned, how- 
ever, that Mr. Arnold not only met 


' with the IEB members at the Hotel 
} Lincoln in New York for nearly two 


hours, but also was emphatic in re- 
questing no publicity. 

Mr. Arnold was invited by tele- 
phone to a regular meeting of the 
guild’s executive board, a closed ses- 
sion, to explain the government’s posi- 
tion in the monopoly action against 
the AP, is was ascertained. Although 
the invitation was extended to the 
Assistant Attorney General or one of 
his staff, Mr. Arnold himself accepted 
the invitation because he expected to 
be in New York. 

As explained to Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
the AP suit is a topic which interests 
the working newspapermen of the 
guild and for this reason Mr. Arnold 
was asked to give the government’s 
position. The guild wanted to know 
precisely what the issues are, it is 
understood. 

All members of the IEB, except two, 
and an officer of the AP unit in New 
York who was invited as an observer, 
attended. 

Interested in AP Men's Views 

Arnold did most of the talking at 
the meeting, it was ascertained. He 
spoke for about an hour, after which 
questions were asked by those pres- 
ent. The Department of Justice offi- 
cial at one point attempted to learn 
whether the rank and file of the AP 
employes regarded the cooperative 
news association as a monopoly. 

The “trust buster” also went into 
a discussion of monopoly cases, ex- 
plaining how successful monopoly 
suits by the government resulted in 
greater employment by the companies 
involved. 

Mr. Arnold was confident that the 
government would win its case against 
the AP. He attempted to show the 
guild that a successful suit would 
have a positive effect on AP employ- 
He also said more men were 
likely to be employed by competing 
news services, rather than fewer, since 
the reports of all would be “im- 
proved” if the AP “ceases” to be a 
monopoly. He sought to indicate that 
the AP would show greater initiative 
in its report, using a larger staff, and 
that its competitors would do likewise. 

Members of the IEB, which includes 
guild vice-presidents, are: Regional, 
Walter Engels, New York; Kenneth 
B. Crouse, St. Paul, Minn.; James 
Farmer, Seattle, Wash.; Ralph Foster, 
Ottawa; At-Large, Louis P. Ade, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; James Francis Crow, Los 
Angeles; Jules Schick, Philadelphia, 


@ nd Joseph Walsh, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


© members, Harry Martin, Mem- 


phis, and Edward Allen, Washington, 
D. C., are in the armed forces. The 
three elected international officers also 
are on the board. 

Early last year Thurman Arnold 
also met with the Associated Press 
board of directors and threatened to 
bring the anti-trust action unless cer- 
tain by-laws were changed. The AP 
annual meeting in April, 1942, re- 
vised the by-laws but the changes 
made were unsatisfactory to Mr. 
Arnold. After several further meet- 
ings between AP executives and De- 
partment of Justice attorneys the suit 
was filed Aug. 28. 


ATTACKS GOV'T AP SUIT 


WasHIncToN, Jan. 14—The action of 
bureaucrats responsible for  anti- 
trust proceedings against the Asso- 
ciated Press “cries loud to this Con- 
gress and to our people for investiga- 
tion and punishment,” Rep. Paul W. 
Shafer, Michigan Republican, declared 
on the House floor today. The con- 
gressman charged that bureaucrats 
are attempting with the force of gov- 
ernment to obtain an AP membership 
for a publisher who would “tell all 
they want told.” He reminded that 
this is not the only instance of attack 
on the free press or the use of the 


weapon of government. It has been 
done many times and with a whole 
arsenal, he told his colleagues. 


TYPO STRIKE SETTLED 


The management of the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald reported Jan. 13 set- 
tlement of a _ typographical union 
strike which had compelled the daily 
newspaper to suspend publication 
since Jan. 7. The statement said 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor union voted to return to 
work on the basis of acceptance of 
the publisher’s offer of 75 cents a day 
increased wages, with a three-year 
contract opened for wages and hours 
every year with an arbitration agree- 
ment. The increase, retroactive to 
last Dec. 1 makes the scale $1.20 an 
hour for a seven-and-a-half-hour day. 


GETS N. Y. BOYS’ HOME 


Newsboy’s House in downtown New 
York, home of thousands of lost and 
friendless boys since 1872, was for- 
mally turned over Jan. 13 to the 
Coast Guard to be used as a receiving 
and transfer depot for CG recruits. 
The seven-story structure at one time 
housed newsboys who went on to 
greater fame and fortune, one of them 
being Horatio Alger who wrote most 
of his 100 books there. 


“ 

McKELWAY ELECTED 

WasuincTon, Jan. 11—B. M. McKel- 
way, associate editor of the Washing- 
ton Star, has been elected to member- 
ship in the Gridiron Club. Mr. Mc- 
Kelway has engaged in newspaper 
work in Washington for more then 
25 years, with the exception of a 
period of World War service, and a 
connection with the New Britain 
(Conn.) Herald as news editor. 





Expediting Court Named 
For Trial of AP Suit 


THE ANTI-TRUST SUIT against the 

Associated Press will be tried before 
a special “expediting court” in New 
York composed of three judges of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, possibly about the 
middle of February. 

It was disclosed Jan. 11, only a few 
days after Attorney General Francis 
Biddle filed a petition in Federal 
Court in New York asking the ap- 
pointment of a three-judge expediting 
court to hear the suit as soon as pos- 
sible, that Judge Learned Hand, senior 
judge of the Appellate Court, has 
named himself, together with Judges 
A. N. Hand and Thomas W. Swan, to 
form the tribunal. 

Trial Date Not Set 

No date has been set for the trial, 
but both government and AP attorneys 
have indicated they will be ready for 
it in February, and expect the case 
to be tried then. Estimates of the 
time required for the trial vary from 
six weeks to several months. 

Irving Glickfeld, special assistant to 
Mr. Biddle, filed the petition Jan. 8. 
The government acted under a 1903 
statute which provides that such a 
move may be made in a case if it is 
of “general public importance.” 

Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold, in charge of the anti- 
trust division of the Department of 
Justice, said that petitions similar to 
the one filed were used frequently to 
speed up important actions, and that 
such action eliminated one step by 
permitting an appeal directly to the 
United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Arnold added that the appointment of 


the expediting court was mandatory, 
and that the procedure was used re- 
cently in the case of the government 
against the Pullman and other com- 
panies. 

The expediting certificate filed by 
Mr. Biddle was dated Washington 
Jan. 7. 

Mr. Glickfeld pointed out to Eprror 
& PuptisHer this week that since the 
appellate court calendar is not heavy 
and there is no conflict with any other 
trial, the judges will be available at 
any time the litigants can get together. 
The trial date, he said, may be worked 
out with the court “within days or a 
week or so.” 

How soon the trial is held, he added, 
depends a lot on stipulations “which 
may or may not be entered into” by 
AP and government attorneys. If op- 
posing counsel can stipulate the truth 
of certain facts, the time required for 
the trial will be reduced considerably, 
he said. Mr. Glickfeld also indicated 
that “there won't be too much dispute 
as to many facts,” because “basically 
the case is one of law and not of 
facts.” 

“The real dispute,” he said, “is 
the law is, based on certain facts. The 
more facts we can agree upon in stip- 
ulations, the less time the trial will 
take.” 

Robert T. Neill, of San Angelo, 
Texas, who was engaged as attorney 
for the Members Committee represent- 
ing approximately 1,000 small AP 
newspapers, conferred with AP coun- 
sel and the AP board this week during 
the directors’ regular January meet- 
ing. The AP is represented by Mil- 
bank, Tweed & Hope, New York. 
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WPB Adopts Zinc Plan 
Of Wash. Ad Club 


WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 11—The 12-point 
zine-saving program of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Washington has been offi- 
cially adopted by the War Production 
Board as the basis for meeting the re- 
quirements of Limitation Order M-99, 
which requires a current 25% saving, 
and a 50% reduction beginning Feb. 15. 

The plan previously was informally 
indorsed by WPB and suggested for 
adoption throughout the United States. 

“The 12-point zinc-saving program 
stresses common-sense conservation 
measures, such as standardizing signa- 
tures and trade marks for continu- 
ous use, eliminating designed art bor- 
ders and making use of paper mats 
from mat services or newspapers,” the 
WPB said in its statement of ap- 
proval. 


RAISE RATES 


The New Brunswick Publishing 
Company, publishing the two St. 
John, N. B., dailies, Telegraph-Jour- 
nal (morning) and Times-Globe, has 
increased circulation rates for both. 
The price per single copy has been 
advanced from three to four cents; the 
new mail subscription rates are: $7 
for one year; $3.75 for six months; $2 
for three months. Home delivery by 
the week, is 24 cents. 

The Neenah-Menasha (Wis.) Daily 
News-Times has announced an up- 
ward revision to 15 cents a week in 
its subscription rates for home de- 
livery by carriers. 

On Jan. 11, the Woonsocket (R. I.) 
Call’s single copy price became four 
cents per copy. Price delivered by 
carrier is 25 cents per week. 


REPS-MEDIA MEN 


The Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation of New York met for lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Lexington, Jan. 8, 
and had as its guests members of the 
newly organized Media Men’s Associa- 
tion. Approximately 150 men attended 
to hear Phil Thomson, president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
analyze a typical ABC report and how 
it may be used to sell space. Mr. 
Thomson told the representatives that 
“the ABC report is your best asset 
and you haven’t capitalized on it in 
your selling. There is too much em- 
phasis on extraneous circumstances.” 
George Katz, of the Katz Agency, Inc., 
president of the representatives group, 
presided at the luncheon. 


AP MAIL SYMPOSIUM 


A mail symposium taking the place 
of the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors, called 
off this year because of the war, will 
provide a clearing house for sugges- 
tions, new ideas and criticisms of the 
AP report by managing editors of 
member newspapers. A questionnaire 
to assist them and departmental edi- 
tors in compiling their answers and 
stating their preferences was wired 
from New York this week. It covers 
all divisions of the AP report. 


ZENGER SHRINE BILL 


WasHINGTON, Jan. 7 — St. Paul's 
Church, East Chester, and the church- 
yard and village green would be given 
honorary designation as a_ national 
shrine marking the birthplace of press 
freedom in the United States, under 
a bill introduced in the House by 
Representative James M. Fitzpatrick 
of New York. The shrine would 


commemorate the defiance of John 
Peter Zenger of Royal Crown orders 
to suppress his critical publications. 
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All-Star War Program 
For ASNE Jan. 22-23 


Men Running the War to Address Editors’ 
Society in Washington ... FDR to 
Receive Members at White House 


THE MEN who are running the war 

for the United States on the foreign 
and home fronts will address the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington next Friday and Saturday. 
Jan. 22 and 23. Sessions will be held 
in the Willard Hotel, with several 
exceptions. 

The program announced this week 
by B. M. McKelway, Washington Star, 
is complete “but not frozen.” It allows 
for new developments and unexpected 
changes, insuring the timeliness and 
importance of every session. 

To Visit White House 

The Society again will be received 
by the President, a time-honored cus- 
tom abandoned last year when 
meeting was held in New York. This 
event, of course, will be dependent on 
President Roosevelt’s schedule and his 
presence in Washington. 

With the cooperation of Elmer Davis, 
chief of the Office of War Information, 
Mr. McKelway has arranged for talks 
by General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, and Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Mr. Davis and Byron Price, as 
heads of the OWI and Office of Cen- 
sorship; Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, food boss of the 
nation; Donald M. Nelson, chairman 
of the War Production Board; Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission; and Leon Hender- 
son, if he is in Washington, or his suc- 
cessor as Price Administrator, Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, former Democratic 
Senator from Michigan, who was 
nominated this week. 

Registration will start at 9 a.m. Fri- 
day, Jan. 22, in the small ballroom of 
the Willard. Mr. McKelway pointed 
out that this year it takes on greater 
importance than ever before, for 
badges will be credentials for admit- 
tance to important off-the-record ses- 
sions. “The failure to obtain badges,” 
the program chairman warned, “will 
cause trouble and embarrassment.” 

The opening session at 2 p.m. Fri- 
day, also in the small ballroom, will 
be devoted to business, including the 
address of President W. S. Gilmore. 
Detroit News, resolutions, nominations 
and other reports. 

Price and Davis to Speak 

According to present plans the edi- 
tors will go to the White House at 
4 o’clock that afternoon to be received 
by the President. It is likely that 
there also will be a conference at the 
State House Friday afternoon, Mr. 
McKelway said. No dinner meeting 
is scheduled Friday, but at 8 p.m. a 
session will be held in Conference 
Rooms A and B of Departmental 
Auditorium, Constitution Avenue be- 
tween 12th and 14th Streets, at which 
Nathaniel R. Howard, of the Cleveland 
News and the Office of Censorship. 
will preside. Elmer Davis, at whose 
invitation the meeting is being held. 
and Byron Price will speak and 
answer questions. 

At the Saturday morning session, 
to be held in Rooms A and B of 
Departmental Auditorium at 9 am., 
General Marshall and Admiral King 
will talk, off the record. They will 
answer questions submitted in writing 
through President Gilmore. 

The four Washington papers—Star, 


t he 


Post, News and Times-Herald—will be 
hosts at the Saturday luncheon in 
the Willard’s large ballroom. The 
speaker will be announced later. 

A frank panel discussion will be the 
feature of the Saturday afternoon ses- 
sion, the time and place of which will 
be announced to the members. Par- 
ticipating will be Secretary Wickard, 


Mr. Nelson, Mr. McNutt and either 
Mr. Henderson or Mr. Brown. They 
will talk freely about the conditions 


with which they are dealing and will 
discuss questions submitted from the 
floor through the presiding officer. 

The annual dinner of the Society 
will be held at 7 p.m. in the large 
ballroom. Speakers and honor guests 
have not been announced. 


Discussion of restrictions on zine 
and newsprint will be worked into the 
program when and if possible, Mr. 
McKelway said. The government offi- 
cial in charge of the particular phase 
of the war will answer members’ 


questions if this is done. 

Eight nominations have been made 
by the Committee on Nominations to 
fill four places on the board of direc- 
tors, all by reason of the expirations 
of terms of office. Donald J. Sterling, 
Portland Oregon Journal, and Gard- 
ner Cowles, Jr.. Des Moines Register 
& Tribune, automatically became in- 
eligible for renomination owing to 
their temporary retirement to do war 
work, but two incumbent directors 
were renominated, John S. Knight, 
Knight Newspapers, and Dwight M. 
Young, Dayton Herald and Journal. 
The six other nominations are: L. D. 
Hotchkiss, Los Angeles Times; Louis 
I. Jaffe, Norfolk Virginian Pilot; Ben 
M. McKelway, Washington Star; James 
M. North, Jr., Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Dwight Perrin, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and James A. Stuart, Indi- 
anapolis Star. 


- 

R. L. SMITH REELECTED 

The West Virginia Publishers As- 
sociation reelected Robert L. Smith, 
general manager of the Charleston 
Gazette, to his third term as president 
at the annual meeting Jan. 8 in 
Charleston devoted to discussion of 
legislative problems and handling of 
war news. All other officers of the 
association also were reelected, Col. 
J. H. Long, chairman of the Hunting- 
ton Publishing Company, as vice-pres- 
ident for daily newspapers and as 
treasurer; Herman Dean of Hunting- 
ton and Wayne, as vice-president for 
weeklies; and James W. Weir of 
Elkins, executive secretary. 
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public interest because it limits th | 
freedom of the press to the exten nell 














YEAR-END REVIEW 


Significantly captioned "A Hundred Years 
in One," the Toledo (Ohio) Blade pub- 
lished this unique year-end review on Jan. 
1. Boxing each month of the year and 
featuring the outstanding headline pub- 
lished that month, the Blade gave day-by- 
day one-sentence digests of the most im- 
portant news story carried daily. Pub- 
lished on the first page of the Blade's 
"Peach Section," the idea was conceived 
by K. D. Tooill, Blade managing editor. 





Cites Free Press 
Threat in Guild Shop 


HarrissurG, Pa.. Jan. 11 — Citing 
quality vs. quantity production, the 
Patriot Company, publisher of the 
Patriot and the Evening News, has 
declared that the work of editorial 
employes “is impossible of measure- 
ment by a yard stick,” in presenting 
views of the publishing company dur- 
ing negotiations with the Harrisburg 
Newspaper Guild (ANG) in which 
the guild asks a closed shop. 

The company also, in answering the 
guild relative to closed shop contracts 
in the mechanical department, said: 
“It is a tribute to the printing crafts 
that its men are so trained to a 
standard that if a replacement be- 
comes necessary, a phone call will 
promptly produce a workman of equal 
ability.” 

In a statement issued by the com- 
pany to guild employes, it said: “The 
very essence of the editorial staffs of 
newspapers is freedom to select them 
from all quarters rather than from 
one. The only person who can deter- 
mine the kind of reporters he wants 
is the employer. The moment that 
freedom is restricted, that moment the 
freedom of the press is restricted. 

“The application of the guild shop 
to the editorial department is wrong 
in principle because it impairs the 
effective service of the newspaper to 
the public, the employer, and the 
employe. 

“The guild shop is inimical to the 





ASNE MEMBERS TO BE ON RADIO 
SEVERAL MEMBERS of the American Society of Newspaper Editors will 
participate in a nationwide radio broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System Sunday, Jan. 24, at 8 p.m., EWT, discussing “How Far Censorship?” 
The program has been organized by Theodore Granik, director of the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air, and his assistant, Nathan L. Silberberg. Byrcn Price 
will represent the Office of Censorship. Others participating on the program 
will be Wilbur Forrest, assistant editor, New York Herald Tribune; Paimer 
Hoyt, editor, Portland Oregonian; Roy Roberts, managing editor, Kansas City 
Star; A. H. Kirchhofer, managing editor, Buffalo Evening News, and Basil L 
Walters, executive editor, Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune. The broad- 
cast, which will originate in Washington, will be on the evening following the 
close of the ASNE meeting in Washington, and members of the society will be 
invited to attend and participate in the questioning of their colleagues who are 
on the panel. In addition, many congressmen and other governmental officials 
will be invited to the broadcast and to participate in the questioning. 


that it confines the editorial staff 
one fixed pattern of employes anj/ 
prevents that balance and counter. | 
balance of editorial employes essen. 
tial to a free press. It is as inevitab) 
as it is instinctive that any employ | 
group, possessing, as the guild does , | 
program of political and social reform, | , 
will find it impossible to disregar; | 
such objectives in gathering, assem. | 
bling and editing the news.” ' 


Houser Succeeds 
Riley at Hyannis 


Hyannis, Mass., Jan. 11—George 4 
Riley, publisher and general manage 
of Cape Cod Standard-Times sing 
the newspaper was established jp 
October, 1936, will begin an inde 
leave of absence from his positig 
late this month, it was announced by | fi 
Basil Brewer, owner of the Cape Cod Ge 
Standard-Times and New Bedforj ) 2s 
Standard-Times. 

Halford R. Houser, managing editg 
since July, 1937, will become editor 
and manager when Mr. Riley leaves 

Dan B. Gaylord, who was an adver- 
tising salesman for the Cape Cod 
Standard-Times late in 1936 and early) 
in 1937, returned this week as adver.) 
tising manager, succeeding Edmuni) 
G. Otis. Mr. Otis has gone to New) 
Bedford to become classified advertis- 
ing manager of the New Bedfon 
Standard-Times, the position held by 
Mr. Gaylord until his return to the 
Cape. 

Mr. Houser was formerly with th 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune as city 
editor. 

Mr. Gaylord is the nephew of E.k 
Gaylord, president and publisher ¢ 
the Daily Oklahoman and Oklahom 
City Times. He received preliminary 
training in Oklahoma City. 


Brooks Ad Director 
Of World-Telegram 


Vernon Brooks, for the last 12 year 
national advertising manager of th 
New York World-Telegram, was pro 
moted Jan. 9 to the position of adver. 
tising director by Noel S. Macneish 
World-Telegram business manager 
Mr. Brooks joined the World-Tele- 
gram advertising staff in February 
1931. He was previously associatel 
with the New York World, joinin 
that newspaper after leaving th 
Chicago Tribune, where he started 
his ad career. 

He later advanced to the positiot 
of Western manager of Liberty magt 
zine. In the last war he was a re 
serve officer in the Navy. During hi 
successful ad career Mr. Brooks be 
came well known nationally for bi 
work in market and sales researel 
In his new position Mr. Brooks wil 
be in charge of all advertising for th 
World-Telegram. 

He succeeds Fred Williamson wi Depa 
resigned Jan, 7. Edwin T. Burke dj cu! 
the national advertising staff wag ®% 
promoted to succeed Mr. Brooks. Mj '™e 
Burke joined the World-Telegram # ‘me 
staff in 1931, prior to which he mang Mont 
aged the merchandising departmetl Most 
of the New York World. Asso\ 


* Robe 
HARTLEY NAMED 


Warr 

The Toledo Times announces t Darr; 
appointment of Harold H. Ha AY 
as executive editor and Paul = 
Schrader as managing editor. Mg’ 
Hartley joined the Times in 1926 ang Wa 
has served as managing editor for Vcc, 
years. He was recently elected to # 
American Society of Newspaper Eé of ng 
tors. Mr. Schrader joined the Timag(*W 
in 1223. He is a member of the Be 
ciated Press Editors of Ohio and 
many years was sports editor of # 
Times. 
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CARTOONS APPRAISE RUML PLAN, DR. CARVER’S DEATH AND FLYNN AS ENVOY 


THE MEANING OF AMERICA 





Vaughn Shoemaker in Chicago 





—Star MacGovern 


Daily 


\ ews 


TO THE RESCUE! 


—_— 








in New York Post. 
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KEEP "EM FLYING 


ar 
LEAST EDDIE 
WONT HAVE TO 
WORRY ABOUT 
A WHERE HIS NEXT Bf 
PAVING BLOCKS § 
ARE COMING 4 


ze York World-Telearam. 





7 Vichy Staffers 
Taken to Germany 
May Be Exchanged 


British Navy Policy On 
Publicity Changed... 
Indict Axis Broadcasters 


Seven U. S. war correspondents, 
formerly at Vichy and a number of 
diplomats and other Americans held 
at Lourdes since November, were 
yielded to the Nazis this week and 
taken to Germany, where plans to 
bargain their exchange for interned 
Germans, particularly the members 
of the German Armistice Commission 
seized in North Africa, were report- 
edly under way. 

The newspapermen were held by 
Vichy when diplomatic relations were 
broken with the U. S. at the time of 
the invasion of French North Africa. 
When Pierre Laval, Vichy chief of 
government, gave in to Nazi pressure 
the Americans were turned over to a 
guard of S.S. Troops (Elite Guard) 
and transferred by army train to Ger- 
many. The destination was under- 
stood to be Bad Nauheim, where other 
American newspapermen and diplo- 
mats were interned earlier in the war. 

Deal Balked Release 

The transfer, protested by the State 
Department as “an autocratic action,” 
occurred Jan. 12 as the U. S. was ne- 
gotiating for their release. The in- 
terned newsmen, as reported at the 
time of their seizure by Vichy two 
months ago, are: Taylor Henry, Mel 
Most and James King, photographer, 
Associated Press; Ralph Heinzen and 
Robert King, United Press; Lansing 
Warren, New York Times, and David 
Darrah, Chicago Tribune. 

_A change in the British Navy’s at- 
titude toward publicity, which with 
but a few exceptions has tended 
toward the tradition of “silent ser- 
Vice,” was seen in the appointment of 
Admiral Sir William James as chief 
of naval information, according to a 
New York Times cable from London 
Jan. 13. Sir William, who has just re- 
tired from the active list as com- 
Mander in chief at Portsmouth, one 
of the most important jobs in the 


British Navy, will be responsible for 
planning and coordinating naval pub- 
licity. 

Six Americans, among them several 
former foreign correspondents who 
broadcast for the Axis from Germany 
and Italy, will be indicted for treason, 
the Department of Justice disclosed in 
Washington Jan. 13. They are Robert 
H. Best, Fred Kaltenbach, Douglas 
Chandler, Ezra Pound, Jane Anderson 
and Constance Drexel. 

A Justice Department spokesman 
said the indictments were under con- 
sideration. Some delay has resulted 
from the question whether they have 
committed treasonable acts through 
broadcasts rather than overt action 
against the government. Should they 
be tried, the point would have to be 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

Algiers Transmission Erratic 

Elmer Davis, OWI director, said 
Jan. 13 that the single channel used 
for news transmission from Algiers 
by the Army Signal Corps is now av- 
eraging 6,000 words a day, of which 
the OWI sends about 5,000 words in 
news and other broadcasts for the 
troops. The remaining 1,000 words 
represent news dispatches for press 
associations and newspapers, which 
are cleared at the Pentagon Building 
in Washington. 

The channel will be used 24 hours 
a day, he said, but transmission time 
is erratic, ranging from three minutes 
to 11 hours. Much of the delay is 
caused by atmospheric conditions and 
untrained Signal Corps personnel, he 
explained. 

Ralph B. Jordan, former Pacific 
Coast manager of International News 
Service who rejoined INS in Hono- 
lulu the day the Japanese attacked 


Pearl Harbor, and who has been in 
the Pacific area since as a war cor- 
respondent, has been named manag- 
ing editor of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News. Jordan got his first 
newspaper job on that paper, as a 
high school correspondent, when he 
was 14, 

Ross Munro, Canadian Press war 
correspondent who covered the Dieppe 
raid last year, recently arrived in 
North Africa with Canadian troops. 


H. D. Reynolds, 
Ad Executive, 
Dies at 69 


Harry Dare Reynolds, 69, president 
of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., newspa- 
per advertising representatives with 
headquarters in New Yor", died at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on Jan. 
13 after a long illness. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in Albany 
and attended public schools there. He 
entered the newspaper business in 
1894 in the advertising department of 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Republic and 
eventually became general manager. 

Went to N. Y. in 1908 

In 1906 he went to Gloversville. 
N. Y., as publisher of the Herald, and 
two years later went to New York to 
enter the newspaper advertising busi- 
ness. 

He became part owner of a firm of 
newspaper representatives in 1921, a 
firm which took the name of Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald in 1928. 

Mr. Reynolds was a former presi- 
dent and treasurer of the East Side 
Improvement Association of Mount 





ORDERS TO LOCAL BOARDS ON III-B 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11—Selective Service headquarters has sent to each 
local draft broad an instruction that married men employed in essential 
industries, one of which is the newspaper business, must be reclassified and 


placed in 3-B without further delay. 


Seeking to remove doubt which has 


delayed this step on the part of many local boards, headquarters included 
this instruction: “The ‘necessary man’ test has been specifically and purposely 
left out of consideration.” Some local boards have taken the position that a 
married newspaperman must also be a “necessary man”—in the War Man- 
power Commission listing of necessary men in the newspaper business that 
would include only managing editors and foreign correspondents—before he 


may be classified 3-B. 


Vernon and a member of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Marion 
Elizabeth Putman Reynolds; two sons, 
Harry Dare Reynolds, Jr., a lieutenant 
in the Marines, and John C. Reynolds 
of Mount Vernon, and four daughters. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 15 
at the Vernon Heights Congregational 
Church, Mt. Vernon, and burial was 
at Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y. 

. 


Hearst Seeks to 
Replace Shearn 
As Voting Trustee 


WimrincrTon, Del., Jan. 12—A bill of 
complaint asking the Court of Chan- 
cery of Delaware to assume jurisdic- 
tion over a voting trust of American 
Newspapers, Inc., Hearst holding com- 
pany, to remove Clarence J. Shearn o! 
New York as voting trustee, and to 
recognize five other persons as voting 
trustees, was filed in the Court of 
Chancery here yesterday by Marvel 
and Morford, Wilmington law firm, 
attorneys for William Randolph 
Hearst 

The bill stating that Mr. Hearst is 
principal shareholder in American 
Newspapers, Inc., says a voting trust 
was established June 26, 1937, with 
voting trustee, holding 
Hearst's 10,000 shares of common capi- 
tal stock A and 85,000 shares of First 
Preferred capital stock. 

The bill asserts that the voting trust 
was terminated March 16, 1942, be- 


Shearn 


as 


cause of disputes between Hearst, 
Shearn, and American Newspapers, 
Inc., over Shearns’ demands for com- 


pensation for services as_ voting 
trustee, and that the trust was reexe- 
cuted with Edward H. Clark, John W. 
Hanes, Martin F. Huberth, Richard E. 
Berlin and Henry S. Mackay, Jr., as 
the new trustees. 

Shearn refused to recognize the new 
trust and turn over Hearst’s shares of 
stock to the new trust, the bill alleges. 

The bill also asks for an injunction 
io prevent Shearn from dealing in 
Hearst’s shares of stock, and from vot- 
ing them at any meetings, and that 
the Court of Chancery set a reason- 
able compensation to be paid Shearn 
for his services prior to the reexecu- 
tion of the voting trust. 
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War Uses of Retail Ads 


Pointed Out 


To NRDGA 


Twentyman Urges Stores to Adapt Advertising 


To Service Themes . . . Small Retailers 
Told They Must Be Aggressive 


THE WAY to new uses of retail store 

advertising in the war era of civilian 
goods shortages was pointed out this 
week at the Wartime Conference of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

Thomas J. Twentyman, advertising 
manager and sales promotion director 
of Loveman, Joseph and Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., told the convention 
that sales promotion must see its pos- 
sibilities in this war instead of des- 
pairing of survival. He pointed to 
stores now more than a century old, 
survivors of other wars, as “monu- 
ments to the fact that a business 
founded on a rock and well-guided 
will somehow weather the storm,’ 
and urged them to use wartime 
adaptations of sales promotion. 

New Attitude on Service 

“For the first time in a quarter of 
a century the public is fast becoming 
convinced that the term ‘service’ is 
not an all-elastic word with an ever- 
lasting give in it,” he said. “Sales 
promotion should see tremendous pos- 
sibilities in this new attitude of the 
store’s customers, terrible at first 
when a spool of thread could not be 
delivered as usual, but now not ex- 
pected, and she takes it with a smile. 
Shouldn’t we in sales promotion en- 
deavor to standardize service and not 
keep giving and giving until it is 
taken for granted? 

“One of the functions of sales pro- 
motion should be to explain the real 
soul of the new credit regulation. 
Few customers understand that if you 
buy in January your account is not 
actually frozen until after March 1” 
then only if you don’t pay. It could 
well be dramatically shown that this 
dictated policy is a blessing in disguise 
to the customer. 

“The very thrill of sales promotion 
should be at its peak now, realizing 
the customers respond more readily 
when there is a scarcity of some mer- 
chandise. But sales promotion must 
guard against overplaying its hand in 
stressing ‘last shipment, no more for 
the duration.’ The age-old wolf story 
may well be a warning here. 

“With a scarcity in many lines 
already apparent, sales promotion may 
reap a cherished reward for its store 
by showing the customers how they 
may protect everything they have, 
from fountain pens to washing ma- 
chines. Up to this time retailers have 
made but a lukewarm attempt to tell 
customers how to wash their hosiery 
and lingerie and gloves. Well, such 
has been one of the causes of return- 
ing merchandise for credit, so the job 
has not been done as forcefully as it 
must or can be done today. 

Must Reason With Customers 

“Sales promotion that does not see 
possibilities in helping customers, 
through the printed word or by face- 
to-face salesmanship instructions is 
not mentally alert to its wartime job. 

“Sales promotion must endeavor to 
see that wage earners—and there are 
more of them than ever before, 
and most of them have more to 


spend—are encouraged to buy the 
best. It must reason with them in its 
printed messages and through the 
spoken word. 

“Sales promotion might well go a 
step further and consult with the dry 
cleaners and laundries in its city and 
formulate a _ series of ‘do’s’ and 
‘don’ts’,” dedicated to information 
about and pertaining to the preserva- 
tion of merchandise. If they don’t 
know, who does? They most cer- 
tainly can add something! 

Mr. Twentyman also suggested that 
sales promotion could enter the pub- 
lic relations field and discuss with 
PTA groups and women’s clubs the 
things that are gettable and those that 
are not. Such groups as these, he 
said, offer tremendous opportunities 
for furthering a store’s good will and 
the presentation of things essential to 
retailing in wartime. 

Franklin Lamb, president, Printa- 
sign Corporation of America, Chicago, 
also. indicated that retail advertising 
must change, while stressing that 
store owners are afraid to face the 
fact that they must change their 
methods in the war economy. 

1914-19 Ads Profitable 

“It will be advertising’s job to sell 
the customer on coming into the store 
even though stocks are not complete, 
the customer’s time is limited, and 
of course, transportation rationed,” 
he said. “So far the newspapers tell 
us the government is permitting the 
use of cars for shopping which cannot 
be done in any other way. 


“Advertising must stress the things 
that the new ‘Self-Selection’ is doing 
for the customer. For example: ‘Save 
Time for the War Effort.’ ‘Easier to 
Shop.’ ‘See if we have it without ask- 
ing questions.’ In addition to this 
there must, of course, be a certain 
amount of item advertising. Another 
function of advertising is to tell the 
customer about the merchandise at 
the point of selection.” 

Advertisers who in 1914-1919 con- 
sistently maintained their promotion 
activities were proportionately suc- 
cessful, while those who curtailed 
such programs are today almost for- 
gotten, Frank M. Mayfield, president 
of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
Inc., and also president of the 
NRGDA, told a luncheon of the Re- 
tail Advertisers Executives Club of 
Greater New York. 

J. D. Runkle, general manager, 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit, 
touched on promotional problems in a 
discussion of the effects of inventory 
limitation on merchandising. 

“As shortages and slow deliveries 
hit us more and more,” he said, “we 
shall find it increasingly difficult to 
carry on an organized, planned-in- 
advance promotional program of mer- 
chandise publicity. We shall have to 
have a lot of flexibility in our promo- 
tional departments. 

“Personally, I don’t think that turn- 
ing weakly to so-called general in- 
stitutional advertising is the answer. 
We should carry on our promotional 
efforts on merchandise so long as we 


have any merchandise, and so long as 
we have a gasp of promotional breath 
in us. Customers are interested in 
merchandise, they are not interested 
in us, or what wonderful people we 
think we are. 

“We shall soon be at the point 
when the nicest bit of news to a cus- 
tomer will be that we have certain 
items of merchandise—witness the 
riots at the mere mention of nylon 
hose. Customers will be more and 
more interested in having some real 
honest-to-goodness information about 
the merchandise—what it will do for 
them, how to use it, and how to handle 
it and care for it. 

“The key to this promotional prob- 
lem, as well as to most of our other 
problems today, will be a high degree 
of flexibility in operation. Throw 
away all the books and get down to 
specific cases.” 

U. S. to Watch Ad Accounts 

Wilbur H. Friedman, member of 
Proskauer, Rose, Gootz & Mendelsohn, 
discussing the retailer’s tax burden in 
1943, warned that advertising accounts 
will be watched closely by the gov- 
ernment. “It has been ruled, gen- 
erally speaking, that advertising ex- 
penditures in excess of normal will 
not be permitted as deductions,” he 
said. “You may expect that revenue 
agents will go through your advertis- 
ing accounts with great care for the 
purpose of weeding out abnormal ex- 
penditures and disallowing them.” 

Edward T. Dickinson, executive di- 
rector, planning committee, WPB, 
Washington, predicted that “the year 
1943 in retailing will not be as good 
vs you would like it to be nor will it 
be as bad as you probably are afraid 
it is going to be.” 

Consumer expenditures for items 
such as drugs and toilet articles, cloth- 
ing and dry goods gradually will de- 
cline to a level in the second half of 
1943 equivalent to that of the second 
half of 1940 or 1939, he forecast. Con- 
sumer outlays for radios, pianos and 
other musical instruments face a de- 
cline of at least 50% from present 
levels, as do clocks and jewelry. Ex- 
penditures for household furniture 
and furnishings, glassware and other 
household utensils will probably de- 
cline about 25%, according to Mr. 
Dickinson. 

War Plant Stores? 

He also said the current general 
practice of stores staying open only 
one night a week in areas where war 
workers are being served, including 
an ever-increasing number of women 
workers, must be extended to two 
and preferably three nights even 
though this means additional daytime 
closings. 

“Absenteeism is a serious war in- 
dustry problem,” he said, “and if it 
continues to be caused in such large 
measure by shopping conditions we 
may see further growth of distribution 
centers sponsored and operated by 
industrial plant management. On the 
other hand, possibilities of branch 
service at large plants may be worthy 
of further study. 


WARD ADS RELEASED 


For the third time since Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company became involved 
in its controversy with the War Labor 
Board over the “closed shop” issue, 
Wards released large display advertis- 
ing space to more than 800 dailies 
from coast to coast this week. The 
statement informed employes they are 
free to join or not to join a union, as 
they wish. 


— 





Government 
Advertising 
Issue Debated 


Public Opinion Quarterly 
Forum Presents Arguments 
Of Five News and Ad Men 


One of the most extended discus. 
sions of the controversial question of 
government advertising since it be. 
came an issue is published in the cur. 
rent Public Opinion Quarterly. Par. 
ticipating in the printed forum are five 
men well-known in the newspaper 
and advertising fields—Chester I, 
Roche, chairman of the Advertising 
Council and board chairman of Young 
and Rubicam, Inc.; Arthur Price, 
mail order sales manager of Sears, | 
Roebuck & Co.; Arthur T. Robb, edi. 
tor of Epiror & PUBLISHER; Ralph 
Coghlan, editorial page editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Leonard 
Dreyfuss, president of United Adver. 
tising Corp., New York, and civilian 
defense director for the state of New 
Jersey. 

The symposium is titled “Should the | 
Government Advertise?” Three of 
the writers, Messrs. La Roche, Price 
and Coghlan, oppose a government 
program of paid advertising, while 
Messrs. Robb and Dreyfuss argue in 
favor of it. 

La Roche Says Minority Objects 

According to Mr. La Roche, a high 
percentage of advertising agencies 
media owners and advertisers recog- 
nize the problems involved and fed 
the government should buy advertis- 
ing. But, he points out, “a stron 
and vocal minority” object on princi- 
ple to the government buying of ai- 
vertising, and government officials ar 
not in agreement on the subject. 

Mr. La Roche admits it is certain 
that “the present method being fol- 
lowed can never be under direct con- 
trol of the government, although th 
government can continue to sugges 
and ask for cooperation.” He believe 
the press “can take care of itself” # 
far as its freedom is concerned, ani 
the public will back it up in its effort 
He also thinks a political party ® 
power can be trusted to “take over’ 
an advertising appropriation and nd 
use it in its own interests, becaus 
“once advertising is out in the open 
should it not be handled properly 
the minority can bring about neede/ 
correction.” 

While he believes Congress will ap 
propriate the money “if it is necessatj 
to do so,” Mr. La Roche doubts com 
gressmen and senators will interfer 
with the administration of such a funé 
pointing out that there has been littl 
or no interference with the sizeabl 
Navy campaign. His conclusion, how 
ever, states: “Until we have more fatt 
and the government is more comple 
ly staffed, and until we have used ¥ 
the space and time available to th 
government and can study the to 
effect—including the speeches by th 
President, Nelson, Henderson, ete. 
am against any organized attempt ! 
urge the purchase of space by t 
government. This is, of course, on} 
my personal viewpoint. Agencies ofté 
advise a client against advertisil 
until he has a better product. I f 
the government has great need ° 
‘a better product’—needs to develi 
more clearly defined policies.” 

Mr, Price says it is “seriously ques 

(Continued on page 16) 
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78th Congress Has 48 
Former Newspapermen 


Vice-President Wallace and 12 Senators 
On List . . . Few Newspapermen Incumbents 
Defeated In November 


ly 
nis |WASHINGTON, Jan. 11—The “Vic- 
| tory Congress” now in the process of 
fen ‘organization is believed to include 
‘more newspapermen in its member- 
\ship than any other in history. 
| The political upheaval of last 
November which changed dozens of 
seats affected few journalist incum- 
‘pents. On the other hand, constitu- 
‘ents in all sections of the country 
‘went to their local newspaper offices 
‘to find new congress members. 
; The trend extended even to the 
Territory of Hawaii where Joseph 
Rider Farrington of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin was elected —- to 
congress. Mr. Farrington is a former 
—_ member of the staff of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and for several 
years was a Washington correspond- 





ent. 
Wallace Former Newsman 


| The senate branch of the 78th Con- 
\gress will continue to be presided over 
by a former newspaperman, Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace who left 
the editorial offices of the Wallace 
Publications to become Secretary of 
Agriculture, then moved up to the 
Vice-Presidency. 

With numerical equality almost 
established in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Rep. Joseph W. Martin of 
Massachusetts, minority leader, be- 
comes one of Washington’s outstand- 
ing news personalities. The North 
Attleboro (Mass.) Evening Chronicle 
publisher can do more to determine 
the fate of the Republican party in 
1944 than any other individual in the 
party, it is conceded by political ex- 
perts here. His reward for a job well 
done—assuming geographical consid- 
erations do not set up a barrier—is 
expected to be the GOP Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The most publicized congressional 
contest of the 1942 election sent 
republican Clare Booth Luce to Wash- 
ington, as a representative from Con- 
necticut. The noted author and for- 
mer magazine editor, wife of Pub- 
lisher Henry R. Luce, caused the 
retirement of Publisher Le Roy D. 
Downs, of the South Norwalk (Conn.) 
Sentinel. Downs was the outstanding 
publisher casualty of the election. , 

Almost equally interesting was the 
election, without campaign, of Will 
Rogers, Jr., as a democratic congress- 
man from California. Rogers, son of 
the late humorist, was in the United 
States Army when he was nominated 
and elected. Since 1935 he has been 
publisher of the Beverly Hills Citizen. 

Chicago Newsman 

Chicago democrats sent to con- 

gress, William A. Rowan, city editor 
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ipletHand editor of the Daily Calumet for 
sed Ui the past 20 years. The newspaper is 
to Ma community organ for the southeast 
e tolisection of Chicago. 
by t§ Also from Chicago, to serve his first 
etc-@ term, came Thomas S. Gordon, who 
mpt has been affiliated with the Polish 
oy te Daily News, on the business side. 
>, OME Illinois also sent Charles W. Vursell 
Ss oH serve his first term. Mr. Vursell 
rtsi™@has been publisher, since 1916, of the 
a “gSaem (Ill.) Republican. 
ool Journalist-congressmen were picked 
Not only from within the major 
eal parties, but also in the minor parties. 
Q"PHarold C. Hagen, long connected with 


the Polk County Leader at Crooks- 





town, Minn., was elected on the farm- 
er-labor ticket. 

Frank L. Sundstrom of East Orange, 
N. J., a republican, is a former news- 
paper reporter picked to serve in the 
House. 

In the far northwest, Oregon voters 
elected republican Mathew H. Ells- 
worth for his first term. He is pub- 
lisher and part owner of the Rose- 
burg (Ore.) News Review, and has 
been connected with that newspaper 
since 1929. 

From Reading, Pa. came Daniel 
K. Hoch whose 76 years makes him 
one of the oldest members of Con- 
gress. A first termer, he has been in 
the newspaper business for about half 
a century and has performed every 
mechanical, editorial and business 
office job on the Reading newspapers. 
He is a democrat. 

Pennsylvania also sent for a first 
term, Thomas E. Scanlon who has 
been on the mechanical side of Pitts- 
burgh newspapers since 1914 and is 
prominent in typographical union 
affairs. 

Dakota Newsman 

Newcomer Senator Harlan J. Bush- 
field, former governor of South Da- 
kota, literally was brought up in a 
newspaper plant. His father went 
into the new territory at the time of 
its development and established the 
Miller (S. D.) Press. 

Jim Nance McCord of Tennessee 
describes himself as “editor, publish- 
er; auctioneer,” and for good measure 
records the fact that he had been 
mayor of Lewisburg, Tenn., for 25 
consecutive years before he was 
elected to congress last November. He 
is a democrat. 


A member of the 77th Congress by 
virtue of a special election conducted 
when Colgate W. Darden resigned to 
become governor of Virginia, Winder 
R. Harris, democrat, has been re- 
turned for his first full term. He be- 
came a newspaperman in 1908 upon 
his appointment as sports editor of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times. He resigned 
the post of managing editor of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot to come 
to Washington. 

Alvin E. O’Konski, new republican 


member from Wisconsin, is editor and 
publisher of the Montreal River 
Miner at Hurley, Wis. 

Clarence J. Brown, republican, of 
Ohio, is president of Brown Publish- 
ing Company, in the country news- 
paper business. 

A. S. Monroney was a political 
writer for Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers before coming to congress. He is 
a democrat. 

Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island, 
who like Brown and Monroney were 
reelected to the House, was a news- 
paper reporter in his home state 
before becoming secretary to former 
Rep. J. J. O'Connell. When O’Connell 
refused to stand for reelection, Forand 
took his place. He is a democrat. 

Many Reelected 

Earl E. Mundt, republican, of South 
Dakota, is a contributor to magazines 
and the editor of Rostrum. He was 
reelected. 

Republican Henry C. Dworshak of 
Idaho, reelected, is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Burley (Idaho) Bulle- 
tin, and is a former president of the 
Idaho Editorial Association. 

Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia, reelected democrat, is a member 
of the editorial staff of the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Daily Telegram. 

The Wisconsin progressive Party 
returned Merlin Hull for another 
term. He is publisher of the Banner- 
Journal at Black River Falls. 

Other newspapermen returned to 
service in the House include: 

Louis Ludlow, Indiana democrat, a 
former Washington correspondent of 
the Indianapolis Star, and the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, and one-time president 
of the National Press Club. 

J. Percy Priest, Tennessee democrat, 
sent back for a second term. He for- 
merly was on the city staff of the 
Nashville Tennessean. 

Harold Knutson, veteran Minnesota 
republican, publisher of the Wadena 
Pioneer-Journal. 

Francis H. Case, publisher of the 
Custer County (S. D.) Chronicle. He 
is a republican. 

Thomas F. Ford, former magazine 
and literary editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, a democrat. 

Karl Stefan, former columnist and 
editorial writer for the Norfolk 
(Neb.) Daily News. He is a democrat. 

Jed Johnson, former editor of the 
Walters (Okla.) New Era and other 
newspapers. He is a democrat. 

Edouard V. N. Izac, former adver- 
tising manager for the San Diego 
(Cal.) Union, a democrat. 

Paul W. Schafer, a veteran of Michi- 
gan journalism before he entered 
upon his congressional career as a 
republican. 
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James W. Mott, Oregon republican, 
who was a reporter before he took 
up the study of law. 

Joe L. Smith, West Virginia demo- 
crat, who worked on Virginia news- 
papers for 20 years. 

Gordon Canfield, New Jersey re- 
publican, a political writer in Passaic, 
N. J., before he came to Washington 
as secretary to the late George N. 
Seger, whom he succeeded in the 
House. 

James G. Scrugham, a former pub- 
lisher of the Reno (Nev.) State-Jour- 
nal, who had served in the House for 
many years, was promoted to the 
Senate. 

Senator Carter Glass, Lynchburg 
(Va.) News and Advance publisher 
and dean of the U. S. Senate, was re- 
elected without entering actively into 
the campaign. He made no speeches, 
but rested on his long record of pub- 
lic service and was commissioned by 
the voters of his state to continue the 
career which began in 1899 when he 
served in the Virginia state legis- 
lature. 

Four Senator-Publishers 

Virginia’s other senator, Harry 
Flood Byrd, also is publisher of the 
Harrisonburg News-Record and Win- 
chester Star. 

Kansas’ two publisher-senators re- 
main in officer, neither’s term having 
expired in 1942. They are Arthur 
Capper and Clyde M. Reed, the for- 
mer publisher of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, and the latter publisher of 
the Parson’s Son. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, for- 
mer New York City and Washington 
newspaper correspondent, was _ re- 
elected in Massachusetts in a contest 
which drew national interest due to 
the fact that Lodge’s opponent, Rep. 
Joseph E. Casey, had active White 
House backing. 

Among the Senators who remain in 
office, their terms not having expired 
in 1942, are: Raymond E. Willis, 
Angola, Ind., publisher; Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, former publisher of the 
Grand Rapids Herald; Josiah H. 
Bailey of North Carolina, former edi- 
tor and magazine writer; Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, former Wyoming city 
editor; Gerald P. Nye, former oper- 
ator of a chain of newspapers in Iowa, 
now serving as Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Joseph H. Ball, former political 
writer for the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch who served as U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota in the 77th 
Congress by appointment, did not run 
for the short term—Nov. 3 to Jan. 3— 
and was out of office for two months. 
He ran for the full six-year term and 
has returned to the Capital. 





Urges Slogan of 
“Advertise or 
Be Forgotten” 


“ ‘Advertise or be forgotten’ ought 
to be the slogan for sellers of adver- 
tising space through the remainder 
of the war period,” T. Harry Thomp- 
son told members of the Interstate 
Advertising Managers’ Association as- 
sembled at Harrisburg, Pa. for the 
annual meeting of the association held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel Jan. 9. 

“Goodwill cannot be laid away in 
mothballs,” said Mr. Thompson, a 
seasoned copy-writer of Gray and 
Rogers, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. “It is just like the liberty we 
once had to fight for and now find 
that we must fight for all over again. 
That is exactly what is going to hap- 
pen to the merchant or manufacturer 
who allows his service or his product 
to be erased from the minds of his 
patrons. He will be forced to fight 


all over again for the place he had 
attained before the war. 


“In my opinion that is the soundest 
of reasons for a continuance of the 
use of advertising space by retailers 
and manufacturers who have been hit 
by the freezing or reduced production 
of civilian goods. They cannot pos- 
sibly afford to risk being forgotten. 

“Post-war industry is bound to be 
far smarter than industry during the 
last war. Manufacturers are not go- 
ing to be caught napping when the 
war ends. Even now there is much 
midnight oil being burned in labora- 
tories and shops where plans and de- 
signs are being fashioned for the 
future. 

“This war is not going to be sawed 
off sharp and clean so that all of the 
men in the armed services will be 
dumped back on the labor market at 
one time. We can depend upon the 
government to be wise enough not to 
create a vast unemployment problem 
by throwing more manpower back on 
industry than it can absorb. Then 


too, many of the men in the military 
service will never return to civilian 
pursuits because of the careers offered 
them in the Army, Navy and air 
service. 

“As I see the future of advertising 
in my gazing crystal, the business is 
going to hold up now and later, too. 
Don’t let us sell America short and 
don’t let us sell advertising short 
because business people well know 
now that they must advertise or be 
forgotten.” 


The two-day gathering of news- 
paper advertising managers from 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey is the first of three that the 
association will hold during the year. 
The next meeting is scheduled for 
Philadelphia on May 14 and 15. 

Officers elected to serve during 1943 
are - president: Howard C. Berky, 
Lansdale (Pa.) North Penn Reporter, 
vice-president, Louis G. Shenk, Lan- 
caster (Pa.) New Era Intelligencer, 
secretary - treasurer, Neill Mitchell, 
Easton (Pa.) Morning Free Press. 
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Says Journalism 
Schools Can't 
Meet Demands 


National Council Finds 
Replacements Won't Fill 
Wartime Vacancies 


Despite greatly accelerated pro- 
grams, American journalism schools 
will find it difficult to meet demands 
of daily and weekly newspapers in 
replacements needed to fill wartime 
vacancies, it was revealed at a meet- 
ing of the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism in 
Chicago, Jan. 8-9. 

It would appear that woman re- 
porters, copyreaders and even editors 
may well be the salvation of news- 


papers confronted with manpower 
shortages which apparently are 
destined to increase, rather than 


diminish during 1943. This was indi- 
cated as a possibility by reports, based 
on surveys covering newspaper per- 
sonnel shortages in the daily and 
weekly field. 

Olson Report 


At present there are 2,187 vacan- 
cies on daily newspapers and 1,550 
estimated jobs open on weeklies. It 
was predicted that within the next 
six months there will be 4,100 addi- 
tional replacements needed in the 
daily field and at least 2,000 more 
vacancies on weeklies. “And there 
will be only about 1,000 students, 
mostly women, who will be graduated 
this year from the nation’s 33 schools 
of journalism,” commented Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
secretary-treasurer of the national 
council. 

Dean Olson’s survey of daily news- 
paper personnel shortages, together 
with a cross-section survey of the 
weekly field by Walter Crim, pub- 
lisher of the Salem (Ind.) Republi- 
can-Leader, will be sent to Director 
Paul V. McNutt of the Manpower 
Commission. The council instructed 
Secretary Olson to convey the finding 
to Director McNutt for his informa- 
tion. 


Richard P. Carter, associate editor 
of the Roanoke (Va.) Times-World, 
was elected chairman of the national 
council, succeeding Walter Crim. 
David W. Howe, business manager of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, was 
chosen vice-chairman. Dean Olson 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the council, represent- 
ing various newspaper publisher asso- 
ciations, together with journalism 
school representatives, recommended 
that journalism schools accelerate 
their programs to one- or two-year 
courses to help alleviate the man- 
power shortage, but the council cau- 
tioned against lowering professional 
standards. 

Asked to Suggest Students 


The Council further recommended 
that various newspaper associations 
ask their respective members to sug- 
gest to journalism schools likely adult 
students for these special wartime 
courses. 

Ralph Nafzinger, University of 
Minnesota school of journalism, re- 
ported on the effect of war on jour- 
nalism enrollments and graduates to 
be available in 1943. His report indi- 
cated a drastic shrinkage of men 
students with a decided ponderance 
of women, until the beginning of the 
war a problem in most schools of 
journalism. Prejudice against hiring 
women is rapidly disappearing from 
newspaper offices, it was stated. 

Charles E. Rogers, head of the 


Technical Journalism Department of 
Iowa State College, reported on the 
impact of war on curricula of schools 
of journalism. “A number of schools 
are offering new war courses, or have 
modified existing courses, to give 
emphasis to new problems, opportuni- 
ties or needs of the press occasioned 
by the war,” said Prof. Rogers. “No 
school reported dropping any basic 
practical courses, such as reporting or 
copyreading. The continuance of one 
practical type course, press photog- 
raphy, was threatened by scarcity of 
materials caused by priorities for the 
armed forces.” 


Publishers Attending 


Those attending the national coun- 
cil meeting included Mr. Crim, repre- 
senting the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Carter, Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association; Mr. 
Howe, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; Fred Pownall, Iowa 
City (Ia.) Iowan, Inland Daily Press 
Association; J. N. Heiskel, Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette, American Society 
of Newspaper Editors; Prof. Roscoe 
Ellard, representing Dean Carl Acker- 
man, Columbia University; Prof. Naf- 
zinger, representing Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, University of Minnesota; Dean 
Frank Luther Mott, University of 


Missouri; Prof. Rogers and Dean 
Olson. 

Also in attendance were members 
of the American Association of 


Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism. This group held an informal 
meeting, at which Vice-President 
John Stempel, Indiana University, 
presided. The group approved the 
actions taken by the National Council 
and pledged its cooperation with the 
newspaper publishers in helping to 
meet wartime emergencies. Both 
groups were guests of the Chicago 
Newspaper Publishers Association at 
a dinner Friday evening at which 
Robert J. Casey, Chicago Daily News 
war correspondent and _§ Irving 
Pflaum, Chicago Times foreign edi- 
tor, were principal speakers. 


DROP MEETING PLANS 


The executive committee of the 
North Carolina Press Association has 
cancelled plans for the 19th annual 
Newspaper Institute scheduled Jan. 
21-22 at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University, Presi- 
dent W. K. Hoyt has announced. 
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Publishers and 
Retailers Pledge 


Cooperation 


Illinois Groups Seek Better 
Understanding by Public... 
Discuss Ad Program 


First steps toward a better under- 
standing by the consuming public of 
the retail merchant’s problem of mer- 
chandise shortages were taken in Chi- 
cago last week at a joint meeting of 
the Illinois Federation of Retail Asso- 
ciations and Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets. Publishers pledged their 
cooperation in helping merchants get 
their story before the public through 
the news and advertising columns of 
the daily press. 

In order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of such information, the two 
groups named a joint publicity com- 
mittee, consisting of four merchants 
and four newspaper members, with 
the presidents of the two organiza- 
tions serving as ex-officio members. 
For the newspapers, President F. 
Ward Just, Waukegan News-Sun, 
appointed: Charles W. Hoefer, Aurora 
Beacon-News; W. F. Dagon, Spring- 
field State Journal and Register; Ben 
H. Potter, Rock Island Argus; and 
William B. Hamel, Mattoon Journal- 
Gazette. 

President Joseph C. Spiess, Elgin 
department store owner, named the 
following merchants to serve on the 
committee: O. L. Parr, Springfield; 
Jerome Morrison, Waukegan; George 
Bradford, Rockford and Richard Link, 
Paris. 

Pian Ad Program 

In addition, a proposed public rela- 
tions advertising program was sug- 
gested, based on copy prepared by 
Paul Gorham of Illinois Newspaper 
Markets, assisted by Joseph T. Meek, 
of the Illinois retailers’ federation. 
“The time has come for prestige ad- 
vertising and for merchants to speak 
their own piece,” declared Mr. Meek. 
“To live, a merchant must have some- 
thing to sell. We believe the public 
is entitled to know the retailer’s prob- 
lems. The way out of our problem of 
shortages is not simply to use price 
control, rationing and the threat of 





FC 


expenditure taxation and other ¢. 
treme panaceas, but actually to bette 
use our production efforts. The raijs. 
ing of production seems far betty 
than the crippling or elimination ¢ 
distribution.” 


Publishers attended the Chicag 
meeting as guests of the merchant 
who outlined their major problen; 
which require better public under. | 
standing if many merchants are Boing 
to continue in business. Both group 
recognize their mutuality of interes 
and while no specific remedies wep 
suggested, it was generally agrea 
that the newspapers could help re. | 
tailers through a public relations edy. | 
cational program. Mr. Meek summa | 
up the merchant’s position as fy. | 
Ows: / 





Level Off Ad Peaks | 
“Fundamentally, to remain in busi. | 
ness the merchant must have some. 
thing to sell. He must have the peopl | 
to sell the merchandise to supply the | 
war worker with food and clothing” 
and to provide food, clothing anj_ 
equipment for 120,000,000 people not 
at war. He must be allowed t 
work out his own problems just a 
much as possible. He must be en- 
couraged to develop his services, his 
hours of work, his ‘system’ on a vol... 
untary and not a regimented basis,” 
President Just told the merchants! 
they may be asked to level off their) 
peak advertising days in order to per. ? 
mit a more even flow of advertising 
volume in daily newspapers operating. 
under newsprint rationing which calls 
for a 10% reduction during the firs 
quarter of 1943. One chain store rep. 
resentative predicted his organiz- 
tion’s retail sales may be down 30% 
for the first three months because ¢ 
lack of merchandise. Other retailer 
expressed surprise at such a hig 
estimate, but no other prediction 
were made as to possible declines i 
sales and advertising volume for tk 
first quarter of 1943. 


MECH. MEETING OFF 


V. G. Eck, secretary of the North 
west Mechanical Conference, whid 
was scheduled to be held next month 
announces that present condition 
have decided the directors to call 
the meeting indefinitely. If cond: 
tions permit, it may be held later i 
the year, Eck said. 








2,187 Replacements 
Needed on Newspapers 


IMMEDIATE NEED for 2,187 replace- 

ments to meet present vacancies on 
American daily newspapers and for 
4,168 additional replacements for 
newspaper workers expected to be 
called into military service within the 
next six months, is indicated by a 
survey of newspaper personnel short- 
ages completed by Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and pre- 
sented last week in Chicago at a man- 
power conference of journalism school 
heads and publishers. 


The survey, which covers daily 
papers in 45 states and represents a 
14% cross-section of all English lan- 
guage dailies in continental U. S., 
was undertaken for the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism, which met at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 8-9. The meeting 
was called to consider plans for ac- 
celerating journalism programs to 
meet newspaper wartime emergency 
needs. Newspaper groups cooperating 
in the survey include the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 


sociation, Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, National Editorial Association, 
New York Publishers Association, 
Pennsylvania Publishers Association 
and New England Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Editorial Shortage 

Greatest shortages exist in editorial 
and mechanical departments, the sur- 
vey reveals. Of the total of 2,187 va- 
cancies which need to be filled imme- 
diately, 867 are in the editorial de- 
partment; 604 in mechanical; 355 in 
circulation; 241 in advertising; and 120 
in business offices. There is an imme- 
diate need for 462 reporters and 237 
advertising solicitors, according to the 
study, and it is expected that the draft 
will take 1,229 additional reporters 
and 763 advertising solicitors during 
the next six months. 

Basically, the survey indicates that 
whereas newspaper publishers thus 
far have been able to find replace- 
ments, it is now becoming increasingly 
difficult. A typical reply from one 
publisher was: “We have long ago ex- 
hausted our waiting list of prospec- 
tive employes. We have impressed 


former women employes and other 
available in our community. We hav 
about reached the bottom of the bar 
rel and hardly know where to tum 
“Newspapers are so important to th 
war effort that the time may be # 
land when the press must call to th 
attention of the Manpower Commis 
sion the urgent needs of the news 
paper industry, if the press is to cor 
tinue its vital services,” declared Dew 
Olson. “It is true that managitl 
editors, foreign correspondents and th 
mechanical trades have been recof 
nized as essential, but managing ed: 
tors, printers and pressmen alone cat 
not put out newspapers. 
Threatened Shortages 
“There are no great shortages as y 
in managing editors, but there a 
going to be very great shortages s00 
among reporters, copyreaders, 
writemen, photographers,  telegrap 
editors, sports editors, state editony 
advertising and circulation men 
without them newspapers cannot fun 
tion. If the American press is to co 
tinue to serve its vital function in ¢ 
war effort, it may be necessary to 
the Manpower Commission not ¢ 
to leave the newspapers enough 2 
and women so that they can carry ¢ 
but to assign quotas of young 2 
and women to schools of jou 
for training as replacements.” 
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Short Takes 


BECAUSE Uncle Sam in the form of 

the WPB order to reduce zinc con- 
sumption by 50% has torpedoed the 
“elaborate plans” for an E. & P. sweep- 
stakes for the best looking copy girl, 
the contest is now being centered on 
a new name for “copy girl.” 

Dave Dreiman, our Minneapolis cor- 
respondent, suggests: “The run-like- 
everything - eager - to - serve-all-the- 
editors girls.” He adds that Barbara 
Rexford, copy girl on the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune, is called 
“Miss Boy.” 

Louis C. Fleury, Jr., of the School 
of Journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sing, suggests “Pulp-ritude Queen.” 

a 


DESIRING to save strength and shoe 

leather under gasoline rationing, a 
newspaperman inserted the following 
advertisement in the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal recently: 

“An early-bird motorist, milkman 
or vegetable vender: Newspaperman 
needs daily ride to Atlanta. If you 
pass Peachtree, Battle Avenue and 
Northside Drive between 6:30 and 7 
a.m., appreciate you phone. If milk- 
man, prefer you be through with de- 
liveries. Will not help sell vegetables 
en route. Small pay and no chance 
for advancement. No reference and 
very surly at such an hour.” 


o 

CLASSIFIED ads are getting glamour 

—and results—in the Washington 
Post. Note the following ad for a 
vacant apartment: 

“It’s somewhere in heaven 

And that’s no laugh— 

A two-room apartment 

With kitchen and bath, 

Furnished or not, a close-in spot 

Within the district 

Would mean a lot. 

*Twould make us so happy, 

Me and my mate. 

If you’ve got the set-up 

Heaven can wait. 

(Phone Co. 5942 between 7 and 9 

p.m.).” 


Lm 
MAYBE it was unintentional, but the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald re- 
cently contained this want ad: 
“Wanted: Lady for general office work 
six days a week.” And it was classi- 
fied under “Pets.” 


oS 

THIS GEM appeared in the Ithaca 

(N. Y.) Journal recently: 
COW RUNS 4 MILES 

ON QUART OF OIL 

When a man needs some kerosene 
to give to a sick cow, he’s liable to 
find it hard to obtain. 

One Tompkins County resident 
wanted some kerosene, but he had no 
coupons. A dealer finally gave him 
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four quarts on the condition the cow 
owner ask a federal office in Syracuse 
for the necessary coupons. 

The cow owner wrote twice before 
he received a form to fill out. He 
was told he would obtain no kerosene 
unless he described in detail the ve- 
hicle using the kerosene. 

This is how he filled out the appli- 
cation: 

“Make, Jersey; body type, two 
horns, a tail, four feet, an udder, and 
four teats; year, 1940; rating or seat- 
ing capacity, I have never ridden her 
but I imagine she would seat two. 

“The veterinary gave the cow one 
quart of kerosene and she ran four 
miles so I judge she would have 16 
miles on the four quarts. I can’t tell 
you her speed as the veterinary has 
not yet caught up with her.” 

s 


AN AD in the Las Vegas Evening 

Review-Journal for the Victory 
Sandwich Shop recently frankly 
stated: 

“We cater exclusively to drunks and 
winos. We specialize in sobering foods 
of the finest quality, guaranteed not to 
warp, shrink or buckle. Our prices 
are subject to change while eating. 
We have no competition—never lost a 
drunk.” 


Bright Ideas 


70,000 Service Items 


IN RESPONSE to needs growing out 

of this country’s entrance into the 
war, the Chicago Tribune last year 
inaugurated two new service depart- 
ments, “Friend of the Yanks,” and 
“Friend of the Yanks’ Kin.” Total 
items of service performed by the two 
departments in 1942 exceeded 70,000. 
In 12 months, the “Friend of the 
Yanks” answered more than 27,000 
letters from men who sought help 
with problems arising out of the draft, 
enlistment and similar military tan- 
gles. In July, the Tribune started the 
second service department for the 
purpose of answering questions relat- 
ing to the social welfare of relatives 
of servicemen. During its six months 
of operation, it has performed 6,654 
items of service. 


Free Throw Match 
THE Billings (Mont.) Gazette con- 
siders the basketball free-throw 
tournament, which it is sponsoring, a 
decided success. When the deadline 
for entries in the nine-week-long 
competition was reached Jan. 7, there 
were 56 teams entered from 51 com- 
munities. Ten of the entries were 
from Wyoming, three from North 
Dakota and the remainder from Mon- 
tana. They represent for the most part 
the main points in the Gazette’s cir- 
culation area. During this week, 560 
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players, or 10 from each team, were 
stepping to the foul line in their re- 
spective gymnasiums for 25 tosses 
each. The results will be mailed to 
the Gazette where the top five scores 
of each team will be tallied as the team 
score for the week. The plan for the 
tournament, reviewed in a recent edi- 
tion of Eprror & PuBLIsHER, was read 
by Lawrence Daly, editor of the 
Webster (Mass.) Times, who insti- 
gated a free-throw postal match be- 
tween Webster and Billings high 
schools. 


Tin Can Salvage 
A SERIES of front page stories in the 

San Francisco Chronicle exposing 
the failure of the city’s housewives to 
prepare cans properly for collection 
by salvage trucks, has resulted in 
school authorities and Boy Scouts 
banding together to do the job that 
householders have neglected to do. 
Salvage wardens also have been put 
on the alert. 

“We have gotten a terrific reaction 
from the stories,” said Larry Fanning, 
acting managing editor of the paper. 
“A great many people have praised us 
for our exposure of conditions. We 
also have received letters from per- 
sons who accused us of running down 
the good name of San Francisco. But 
these were in the minority.” 

Mr. Fanning said his paper came on 
the story quite by accident. Reporter 
Milton Silverman was sent to do a 
feature on the processes employed in 
reclaiming tin cans for use in the war 
effort, as San Francisco has the only 
plant of this kind on the West Coast. 
Plant authorities called Mr. Silver- 
man’s attention to the condition of 
cans collected in his city. Many con- 





tained garbage, pieces of scrap aq 
other waste material, and on one oeg, 
sion it was necessary to stop prody. 
tion for four hours, “to clean up th 
mess.” 


Open House 

THE SERVICE MEN'S editor of th 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot j 

holding open house daily for all men. 

bers of the armed services. He invity 

sailors, soldiers and marines to py 





him a visit and chat about things ¢ 
mutual interest. All men on furlough; | 
are invited. The material picked w/ 
is converted into a series of ney) 
stories. } 


No More Free Time 

THE Winston-Salem (N. C.) Jowrng! 
and Sentinel have abandoned th 

policy of giving the correct time t 

telephone callers, to conform to th 

wartime policy of reducing use of th 

telephone. 


Local Feature 
“CHESTERGRAMS” is a new dail) 

feature in the Chester (Pa.) Time 
that is sort of a column for news ¢ 
interest, but which does not alway 
warrant a head. Editorial opinion ¢ 
reporters and readers of the paper an 
also printed in this column. 


m 

HAD HOOVER ARTIC 

At the request of Herbert Hoov 
that they be given the widest possi 
distribution, the three major wire se- 
vices this week distributed to cli 
a series of six articles written by 
former President on the global stra 
egy of the war as it is affected by ty 
home fronts in the months ahead. 











OF LAUGHS! 


And there's no limit 
to the hearty laughs 
in NEA‘s new Sun- 


day comic 





for rates. 
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Bugs Bunny | 


With an established audience gained through tremen- 
dous screen success, Bugs Bunny is a sure click as a 
Sunday comic. Available as a tabloid page or standard 
half-page . . . in four colors. 
reduction of newsprint consumption. Write or wire 


Fits right in with the 
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continued from page 10 
tioned whether media would benefit,” 
arguing that the government probably 
would not appropriate as much money 
as is now being spent voluntarily. He 
couples this with a Treasury estimate 
placing at $65,000,000,000 the free pub- 
licity received via newspapers, period- 
icals and radio stations during the first 
11 months of 1942. 

“Is there any apparent lack of 
advertising, visible or audible, to sup- 
port the government’s war efforts,” Mr. 
Price asks. “Would this vast volume 
of advertising increase or improve 
in quality if paid for by government 
subsidy? 

“Our government has spent some 
advertising sums officially—for re- 
cruiting, as an example. Have such 
campaigns not been small, weak, 
faltering? Have they not: definitely 
failed to register with the resounding 
smash of our privately supported cam- 
paigns? Are they not perhaps one 
of our best arguments against govern- 
ment support of advertising? Who 
can offer any visible record of suc- 
cess scored by government paid 
efforts? Where are the proofs that 
these methods are superior?” 

Arthur Robb‘'s Arguments 


Mr. Robb’s arguments in favor of 
government advertising, frequently 
presented in Eprror & PUBLISHER, in- 
clude his assertions that this method 
would produce the desired results 
speedily and economically. Divisions 
of government are “still muddling 
along” with proposed solutions that 
can “wreck the national ‘economy” 
without necessarily finding and 
allocating the human energy that we 
need to wage a successful war, he 
says. 

“If advertising processes are applied 
to these problems, business and engi- 
neering thought will have to be sub- 
stituted for the political fumbling that 
has hampered our war progress in so 
many respects up to now.” . Advertis- 
ing, he says, will compel a realistic 
approach, adequate organization, se- 
lection of personnel on the basis of 
ability and experience rather than by 
political acquaintance. 

Mr. Robb points to the Army and 
Navy campaigns and to the successful 
use of advertising by the British and 
Canadian governments in almost 
every phase of their war effort. 

According to Mr. Coghlan, “a cold 
and clammy hand will be laid upon 
Article I of the Bill of Rights” if 
American newspapers “depend for 
their revenues to any important or 
continuing extent upon government 
advertising.” He asserts “there would 
be a tendency of publishers and edi- 
tors to pull their punches when it 
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came to engaging in what is now the 
customary and often drastic criticism 
of government that has been so bene- 
ficial to our nation” if the newspaper 
cash register were ringing up govern- 
ment money regularly. 

Says Press Should Be Aloof 


He describes as “buncombe” the 
idea that “publishers and editors are 
above such paltry considerations,” 
adding that if a newspaper softened 
or omitted criticism because of box 
office receipts “it would be tragic for 
American journalism.” The press, he 
says, should “hold itself aloof, as an 
institution unique, as indeed a kind of 
government itself, to check the abuses 
of the governing power.” 

He attacks Eprror & PuBLISHER’s 
campaign for such advertising and 
describes as a “hermaphroditic resolu- 
tion” the one on government advertis- 
ing adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at its New York 
convention last April. 

Mr. Dreyfuss, pointing out that 
within recent months the government 
has taken over industries which were 
the greatest advertisers and the main- 
stay of various media, asks: “How are 
the advertising facilities to exist un- 
less the government pays for the space 
it needs to tell its story?” 

In England, he adds, the government 
is the largest advertiser for two rea- 
sons—to get its war messages to the 
public and to assure the survival of 
the advertising industry. This also 
is true in Canada, he says. 





Among Advertising Folk 


LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN and JOS- 

EPH LORIN, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Grey 
Advertising Agency of New York, have 
been added to the staff of the cam- 
paigns and media branch of the Divi- 
sion of Information, WPB. They will 
serve as advisors and consultants in 
the campaign to explain the workings 
of Inventory Limitation Order L-219. 

D. Marcus has been named general 
manager of Deutsch & Shea Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc. He will be remem- 
bered as business manager and treas- 
urer of Printers’ Ink. 

Jack B. Perx, formerly director of 
public relations, and executive assist- 
ant to the general manager of Insti- 
tute of Distribution, Inc., New York, 
has joined the executive staff of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company of New York. 

JoHN Barnetson, formerly with 
Ward Wheelock has joined the staff of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., as a copy- 
writer. 

J. B. vAN UrK, formerly of the Bu- 
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reau of Industrial Service, Inc., has 
joined the public relations staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Gerorce WEBER has been made a part- 
ner in the MacWilkins & Cole adver- 
tising agency of Portland, Ore, and 
Seattle, Wash. The firm will hence- 
forth be known as MacWilkins, Cole 
& Weber, according to Mac Wilkins, 
senior partner of the agency. ARLYN 
Cote is serving as chief specialist with 
the Navy. 

CuLareNce A. Hoppock, Jutian L. 
DEANE and Cart OHnticer have been 
elected vice-presidents of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 

Rosert L. Smock has joined the copy 
department of Marschalk and Pratt 
Company, New York. Previously he 
was with Young & Rubicam, McCann- 
Erickson and radio stations WNEW, 
WIRE and WFBM. 

GeorGeE CARLTON Rours has become 
associated with Swertfager & Hixon 
Advertising Agency as executive in 
charge of marketing and merchandis- 
ing and as a member of the plan board. 
Mr. Rohrs recently resigned his posi- 
tion as Regional Food Rationing Rep- 
resentative of the OPA. Formerly he 
was marketing counselor and account 
executive with Lord & Thomas in 
New York. 

STEPHEN M. Kenyon and SaMvuEL 
Datstmmer have been appointed vice- 
presidents of Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., 
and L. F. Triecs has been named di- 
rector of the agency’s creative depart- 
ment. 

SALLy CRAMER and CurisTINE LE 
VaTHEs have joined the staff of Len- 
nen & Mitchell, Inc., New York Adver- 
tising Agency. Miss Cramer, formerly 
associated with the Abbott Kimball 
Agency, will be in charge of sales pro- 
motion on the agency’s cosmetic ac- 


counts. Miss Le Vathes was formerly 
advertising manager of Jay Thorpe, 

S. C. Gate, director of advertising 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
recently was elected a vice-presiden; 
of the corporation. 

Mrs. KaTHLEEN CATLIN, who fo 
three years has handled fashion pr. 
motion and publicity for Munsing. 
wear, Inc., Minneapolis knitting anj 





clothing manufacturers, has been 
named advertising and promotion dj. | 
rector. : 
Epwarp Lang, formerly a partner jp | 
Director & Lane Advertising Agency, 
New York, has sold out his interes | 
in the firm and is no longer connected | 
with it. ¢ 
Cuartes J. DursBAn is the newly ap. 
pointed assistant director of advertis. 
ing for United States Rubber Com. 
pany. Durban entered the rubber 
business from the advertising agency 
field in 1927 and joined the United 
States Rubber organization in 1937, 
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“NOW MORE than ever it is impor- 

tant for manufacturers to keep on 
advertising.” That was the opinion | 
expressed by H. E. MEINHOLD, vice- 
president of Duffy-Mott Company, 
Inc., New York, in announcing. that 
there would be no letup in the adver- 
ting support given Mott Products, | 
which is the trade name for America’s | 
oldest line of apple products. Mr. 
Meinhold went on to explain that his 
company, which distributes Sunsweet 
Prune Juice in addition to Mott's 
Products, now is launching a strong 
spring advertising program in news- 
papers, trade papers, and consumer 
magazines through Al Paul Lefton Co 
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Much of the blasting power of the United Nations 
comes from our local plants where nearly 40,000 
war workers are converting blue prints into weapons 


of our local productive capacity existed 
the war. 
factories here. Instead, the names of JOHN DEERE, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, J. I. CASE and 
many others will be ringing throughout the world 
heralding new products designed to ai 
development of a Victory-born FREE WORLD 


You may count on it! 
jobs aplenty as our Moline-Rock Island factories 
re-convert to peace. 
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Wy. lake great pleasure in 
announcing that 


Guadalcanal 


by RICHARD YPREGASKIS 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE WAR CORRESPONDENT 


has been chosen by the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


as its 


FEBRUARY SELECTION 











“Guadalcanal Diary ") IN THE FORM OF 
A DAILY PICTURE STRIP WITH TEXT, WILL BE SYNDICATED 
BY KING FEATURES SYNDICATE EARLY IN FEBRUARY UNDER 
SPECIAL AGREEMENT WITH THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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RICHARD TREGASKIS 


Richard Tregaskis is a typical Amer- 
ican war correspondent, 1943 INS 
model. When the first boatload of fight- 
ing Marines landed on the Guadalcanal 
beachhead, Tregaskis was right with 
them, taking his chances with the rest, 
reporting this war as he saw it with his 
own eyes. He wore aC” band onhis arm, 
and he carried no gun, but he had the 
same chance of being picked off by a 
Jap as the Marines on either side of him. 


Tregaskis was born on November 28, 
1916, at Elizabeth, New Jersey. By the 
time he had graduated from Harvard, 
he stood six feet, seven inches in his 
stocking feet. His collegiate career was 
a distinguished one. He was awarded 
five separate scholarships, and also won 
his letter on the swimming team. 


During his senior year, his work on 
the Harvard Crimson and Advocate 
attracted the attention of Jack Malloy, 
the managing editor of the Boston 
American; when he graduated, Malloy 
gave him a job as reporter and fea- 
ture writer for that paper. 


Tregaskis grew impatient after a few 
years in Boston, however. He wanted 
a wider scope. He approached INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS SERVICE with a 
unique qualification: a full working 
knowledge of the Portuguese language. 
INS was grooming him for a post on 
the cable desk in either Lisbon or Rio, 
when Pearl Harbor caused the greatest 
staff shakeups in the history of Amer- 
ican journalism. He was assigned to 
the United States Navy at Hawaii, and 
the fact that he was picked for the 
Solomon Islands job is evidence of the 
name he made for himself there. When he 
left, his mates warned him that if the un- 
dersized Japs ever captured him, they'd 
use him for an observation post. Tregas- 
kis put an extra pair of size 14 sneakers 
in his kit, grinned, and was on his way. 


Tregaskis started assembling his 
diary while stranded for ten days on 
an unnamed Pacific Island, awaiting 
return to Pearl Harbor. He finished it 
aboard a Liberator bomber. His only 
distraction, he wrote, was a low circle 
which the pilot described over a cer- 
tain Polynesian islet. They were inter- 
ested in seeing dusky maidens swim- 
ming in a lagoon, with or without 
Lamouresque sarongs. If you had spent 
eight weeks straight looking only at 
Marines, Japs, and betel-chewing Mel- 
anesian men, you would have had sim- 
ilar ideas. Tregaskis evidently forgot 
all about the dusky maidens when he 
landed in Honolulu, however. He de- 
scended upon the Pacific Club and or- 
dered three porterhouse steaks. Then 
he finished his book. 


THIS SKETCH FROM THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB NEWS IS PUBLISHED 
BECAUSE IT IS TYPICAL 
OF INS STAFF MEMBERS 
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Display Ads 
Alone Can't Solve 
Labor Problem 


Classified Advertising to 
Play Big Part in Aiding 
Manpower Commission 
By FELIX S. TOWLE 


We read with great interest an arti- 
cle, “Can Advertising Solve the Man- 
power Problem?”, which appeared in 
the January issue of Advertising and 
Selling. The author is James A. Wales, 
vice-president of Kelly Nason, Inc., 
an advertising agency. The saving 
grace of the article was in the question 
poised in the head which was written, 
undoubtedly, by a capable and compe- 
tent editor after he had digested the 
subject matter of the material. 

Our interest was arrested by his 
thoroughly unfounded and self-con- 
tradictory, biased opinions of the ap- 
plication of classified advertising in 
staffing the essential war industries. 
He attained a new high in the ranks 
of the uninformed via a lengthy trea- 
tise which recommended the utiliza- 
tion of display advertising in our war 
effort, a plan which has been in prepa- 
ration by the government for local 
sponsorship for the past two months 
and due for current release. 

Classified and Display 

Depicting an editorial cartoon, re- 
cently published in one of the coun- 
try’s leading daily newspapers, the 
author introduced the “solution” of 
the nation’s manpower problem with 
“advertising—real advertising in the 
general pages of magazines and news- 
papers...” It is the advertising col- 
umns of the latter group, rather than 
the magazine category, wherein we 
take exception and respectfully dis- 
agree. He states that display advertis- 
ing, alone, and not classified adver- 
tising can accomplish the aims of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

The success to be achieved in the 
war effort through the use of our 
newspapers is attested by private and 
governmental endorsement of the re- 
cent scrap metal drive. The contribu- 
tion to the success of this nationwide 
scrap collection by the newspapers 

from the reader interest and 
acceptance of the publication based on 
newspaper as a whole—news and 
editorial features; sports and comics; 
and both the classified and display 
advertising columns. All were con- 
tributing elements in the delivery of 
this vital message to the people of the 
United States. And, though the edi- 
torial department wrote the “campaign 
copy,” all departments were responsi- 
ble for the presentation to the readers, 
directly and indirectly, of the message. 

In the aforementioned article, the 
potency of newspaper advertising, in 
regard to the manpower problem, is 
definitely accredited to the use of dis- 
play advertising, exclusively. In fact, 
the possibilities of classified advertis- 
ing have been relegated, by the au- 
thor, to reaching “only active, dissat- 
isfied job-hunters.” Moreover, to 
further attempt to discredit classified 
advertising, its advertisers are de- 
scribed as the “great names of indus- 
try, with their hats outstretched to 
every passerby, begging for help.” 
‘This odious comparison, by the facile 
imagination of the author, might well 
be applied to all advertising in all 

ia. However, classified advertis- 
ing accepts, with all due modesty, the 
admission of the quality and quantity 
of its advertisers, and the circulation 
proportions which reach “every pas- 
serby.” 

Let us briefly analyze the exclusive 
adaptation of newspaper display ad- 


vertising to the manpower problem, 
as outlined by this advocate of “pri- 
ority” advertising. Oddly, he selects 
the “general theme . . . which was pre- 
sented in a one-column classified ad- 
vertisement.” He recommends paid 
“properly prepared advertising cam- 
paigns,” which by their definition must 
include copy, art work, engravings, 
matrices, etc. Paid?—yes, by “direct 
patriotic appeal” to concerns and “in- 
dustrial groups”; or it “could be signed 
and paid for by the Departments 
of Commerce, Labor and Agricul- 
ture .. .”. And, undoubtedly, the 
newspapers would pay a “patriotic” 
15% commission if it was placed 
through an advertising agency. 

In passing, it might be mentioned 
that there are exceptionally limited 
appropriations in all governmental de- 
partments and agencies for newspaper 
advertising and publicity. Funds for 
an extensive, nationwide advertising 
campaign, and the costs of preparation 
of the campaign for a successful cul- 
mination, are definitely non-existant. 

The manpower problem can be 
solved by the newspapers, as a whole, 
with classified advertising “carrying 
the ball”! Industry has never re- 
quested any “patriotic appeal” or “in- 
dustrial groups” to defray the ex- 
penses necessary in obtaining needed 
labor. They have always gladly paid 
placement agents, such as the classi- 
fied advertising columns of the news- 
papers, to procure such labor as con- 
ditions demanded. Newspapers, again, 
can deliver this message to the people 
of the nation, by the virtues of all the 
departments of the publication, with 
complete instructions as to who, how, 
when and where a united effort can 
be applied to winning the war— 
through the classified advertising col- 
umns. 

Cooperation with WMC 

A close cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission through the 
regional information service will af- 
ford advance information as to the 
phases of the local campaigns. At this 
source, such information as shortages 
of essential workers and housing con- 
ditions may be obtained and placed to 
excellent advantage by the sales staffs 
and solicitors of classified advertising 
departments. Advance dates as to the 
releases of the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s cooperatively sponsored dis- 
play advertisements, both national and 
local, can time the solicitation of sales 
staffs to a patriotic as well as a lucra- 
tive advantage. Press releases from 
the Commission, by virtue of the news 
value, will, from time to time, be pub- 
lished in the news columns of the 
newspapers. Use of all departments 
of the newspaper is the proven 
theorem for the problem of manpower 
in the essential industries. 

Tie in your classified advertising 
promotion and sales efforts with the 
scheduled operations of the War Man- 
power Commission. A free labor is 
one of the bulwarks of democracy. It 
built this nation, won all previous 
wars, preserved its honored traditions 
and was pointed to with pride by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in his report of the 
nation to the new congress. Classified 
advertising can be the salvation of 
free labor—with the assistance of all 
branches of the newspaper! 


CAMs Invited 


PRESIDENT L. ROY PHILIPS of the 

Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times has 
extended an invitation to the CAMs 
of the Carolinas to attend the mid- 
winter meeting of the Carolinas’ Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, Jan. 
29 and 30 at Spartanburg, S. C. Pres- 
ident Philips stated that inclusion of 
CAMs at the association’s meeting was 
inaugurated for the purpose of effect- 
ing a closer cooperation between dis- 
play advertising managers, of which 
the association is primarily composed, 


EDI 


ANCAM Suggests 
Program to Aid 
McNutt Commiss’n 


Submit 7-Point Plan to Apply 
Classified Advertising 
To the War Effort 


As a result of a six months study by 
the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers of the 
problem of staffing the nation’s war 
industries, a special advisory commit- 
tee of the ANCAM has submitted to 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association for consideration seven 
recommendations. 

The meeting Dec. 28-30 in New 
York of this special committee was 
called by President Bert Reh of the 
ANCAM for the further study and 
adaptation of a formula for the thor- 
ough and complete application of 
newspaper classified advertising to the 
nation’s war effort. The meeting was 
largely the result of suggestions in 
E. & P. Dec. 12 by Felix S. Towle, 
classified columnist. The program 
worked out at that meeting follows: 

1. Newspaper “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertising can effect a transfer of non- 
essential workers to essential indus- 
tries; 

2. Newspaper “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertising can assist in the curtailment 
of labor pirating; 

3. Newspapers, wherein it is within 
their policies, should give full consid- 
eration to the use of promotion to 





and classified managers. Separate 
meetings will be held by the groups 
and recommendations and suggestions 
will be jointly considered. 


Personals 


THE FORMER Kathryn B. Henry, 

telephone supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, and Fay 
Kamaras, of the classified advertising 
telephone sales staff, recently became 
brides. Miss Henry was married to 
Corp. Howard G. Anthony, a U. S. 
Army Paratrooper, at Atlanta, Ga., 
and Miss Kamaras was the bride of 
Lt. Norman Rieger in Pittsburgh. 

J.S. Perry has been appointed CAM 
of the Salt Lake City Tribune and 
Telegram. 

M. S. Gordon has succeeded Walter 
Doescher as CAM at the Poughkeep- 
sie (N. Y.) New Yorker-Eagle News. 
Mr. Doescher has joined the armed 
forces. 

Mrs. Maida Slayton has been trans- 
ferred from the classified department 
to the display advertising department 
of the Princeton (Ind.) Clarion-News 
and Daily Democrat, and Miss Dorothy 
Whitman, previously a stenographer 
in the organization, has assumed 
duties as classified manager. 
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assist in recruiting trainees for critica 
industries through classified advertis. 
ing; 

4. Newspaper “Employment” adver. 
tising is vital to the war effort because 
its use provides millions of prospective 
workers who cannot be reached 
through any other means and its 
proper use should be encouraged; 

5. All newspapers should be urged 
to cooperate with the War Manpower 
Commission and its various agencies: 

6. In the Executive Order of Dec. § 
1942, concentrating certain authority 
into the hands of the War Manpower 
Commission of which Paul V. MeNut 
is chairman, is paragraph 10 as fol- 
lows: “The chairman shall appoint a 
labor-management committee selected 
from the fields of labor, agriculture 
and industrial management and shal] 
consult with the members thereof in 
carrying out its responsibilities. The 
chairman may appoint such other ad- 
visory committees composed of repre. 
sentatives of government or private 
groups or both as he deems appro- 
priate.” It is felt that if Chairman 
McNutt should invite newspapers to 
have a representative on this commit- 
tee to aid in clarification of the use of 
classified advertising in meeting the 
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problems of employment under war © 


conditions that it would be advisable 

for a competent, well informed news- 

paper classified manager to serve: 
7. The newspapers, through their 


classified advertising managers, upon | 


invitation, shall attend the United 
States Employment Service regional 
meetings to assist in securing the 


maximum available manpower for the 
war effort. 

The ANPA has asked publisher 
and classified advertising managers for 
their views on this program in order 
to follow the matter with the Man- 
power Commission. 


are described in an illustrated 
bulletin. Write for it taday. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 
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, | YEAR AGO, our country faced the most critical situation 

“ in its history. Traditionally a land of peace, it had been 

: forced into a merciless war without warning, without trained 

‘ men and without adequate equipment. In every part of the 

r world we and our allies were fighting with our backs to 

al . . . 

: the wall, hard-pressed to stem a rising tide of tyranny and 

Z oppression unequaled in the annals of time. 

i Today, it is a different story. Everywhere in this global 

: war the forces of liberty and justice are on the march. The 
balance of power has shifted. In just one year, the miracle 

; of American production has equaled and surpassed the 

| huge reserves of planes and ships, tanks and guns which 

i our enemies had accumulated during more than a decade 





of producing implements of war. 


Yes, we are on the march—on the production front and 
on the battle front. And at Firestone we are resolved that 
we will keep right on setting even greater production records 
so that our armed forces may speed the day of Victory. 


w. Mauro. 


Chairman 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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20-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Schulman Writes About 
Landing In Africa 


By JACK PRICE 


“COUSIN SCHULMAN,” as he is now 

known by his associates in Africa, is 
none other than Sam Schulman, the 
INP war photographer who is covering 
the African Theater of War. Sam, or 
“Cousin,” had the lucky experience of 
landing with the American troops 
there. Before he left for this particu- 
lar assignment we asked him to send 
us a detailed report (as much as the 
censors would allow) of his activities 
from the time he received his assign- 
ment to the point of action on the 
front. 

Last week his family received the 
following letter dated Nov. 15 which 
he requested to be transmitted to his 
office and this department. We trust 
our readers will enjoy the contents as 
much as we did. “Cousin Sam” does 
not supply us with details of a tech- 
nical nature but he does describe the 
joys and hardships of a war photog- 
rapher. 

Schulman's Letter 

“Now is the time at last to tell you 
all that I can about my trip here. It 
has not been a pleasure cruise as you 
can see by what you have in the pa- 
pers. But anyhow here it is from me. 
After leaving you and having a nice 
sleep on the train going down to 
Washington, there ensued a terrifically 
busy day. First of all I had to report 
to the War Department for my creden- 
tials and then a round of the dispen- 
saries to get some inoculations. First 
there was an anti-tetanus (the first 
of three) which was nothing but 
liquid lightning shot into my arm, 
then a smallpox injection, which 
“took” much to my surprise, then a 
typhus, and after that a typhoid. That 
was the injections. Then I had to get 
equipment. First of all I had issued 
a tin hat, a mosquito bar and a mos- 
quito helmet. Then knapsack, pistol 
belt with first aid kit and canteen cup 
and mess kit. That was only a little 
of the junk. 

“Back to the office then and told to 
report at 12 a.m. to meet our group of 
conducting officers who were to be our 
mentors on the trip. My personal 
escort is a young second lieutenant 
from Universal Newsreel, named Irv- 
ing Smith. We have been working 
together all the way. After meeting 
our escorts we were taken in to 
meet the general commanding the en- 
tire operation of the Western Task 
Force. This was the first idea we had 
that we were getting into something 
big. Up until then we did not have 
the barest idea of what was in the 
wind. Naturally we got a little ex- 
cited at the prospect of some hot 
action. 

“After the conference with the gen- 
eral we were ordered to meet at a 
certain time and place early the next 
day and took off for our port of em- 
barkation. Lugging all our stuff was 
no joke but with the help of some 
military personnel we succeeded in 
getting it aboard our ship. Our quar- 
ters were good, there were four of us 
in the room, which had a shower and 
tub and was quite all right as far as 
comfort was concerned. We unpacked 
for the trip and then settled down, 
after sailing we were issued lifebelts 
and told to wear them night and day. 
I did. Living on board was monot- 
onous for most but with the lovely 
knowledge of French the Army im- 
pressed me into service and with an- 
other major we wrote a phrase hook 
and gave lessons to a group of officers. 


Smith and I had the run of the ship 
and had a fine time. There were no 
sub scares on the way and it really 
gave me a start to think that we were 
successfully getting by. 

“Three days before we were due to 
debark our sealed orders were opened 
by the colonel of the outfit and we 
were called in for what they called 
“orientation.” That is an Army term 
for wising one up to a situation. It’s 
then that we were told we would be 
going ashore in an assault wave to 
take a certain place. I gulped but was 
told that it would not be too bad. At 
any rate I was in it and wasn’t going 
to show yellow for anybody. I didn’t 
think about it and put myself in the 
place of the many other thousands of 
men who were doing their job in their 
own way. 

“D" Day Arrives 

“T) day (debarkation day) finally 
arrived and at the appointed time in 
the dead of night the men started 
down the landing nets into the assault 
boats. Up until then I had never seen 
a landing net and had no idea of how 
to manage the descent with my pack 
and all. I made it down with my 
stuff, which consisted of one back 
pack with one suit of underwear, one 
pair of socks, three bars of chocolate, 
and the rest was all camera equip- 
ment. My intention was to drop the 
back pack on the beach and hide it 
and use the stuff which I had in a 
side musette bag. At any rate I got 
into the assault boat after successfully 
negotiating the climb down. Packed 
into the boat were the members of 
my assault group and manned by a 
Navy crew. We took off from the 
side of our transport and headed for 
the beach at a given signal. As we 
neared shore a searchlight flared out 
from the beach and immediately the 
air was full of tracer bullets. We 
maneuvered around for a few min- 
utes and the coxswain of the boat 
finally rammed the boat ashore and 
let down the ramp and we poured off 
into the water as we were about a 
hundred yards from the beach. Wad- 
ing through waist high cold water 
woke us all up to the situation and 
we really hot-footed it onto the sand. 
We crawled up to a high sand dune 
something like the playing space at 
Jones Beach and grabbed some breath. 
It was still dark. As light broke a 
big gun started firing at the ships and 
a couple of seconds later the battle- 
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ships began laying it in on the fort. 
This was the big moment. When it 
became clear that the battlewagons 
would soon knock out the fort we be- 
gan slowly moving toward it for the 
final assault in order to clear the 
beach for the waves following us. It 
was weird to be able to see the flam- 
ing shells and follow them to their 
target. Soon the fort was silent and 
then we moved in. The forward group 
took the fort which offered little re- 
sistance. That gave us control of the 
beach. The rough work was done for 
a while. 
Captured Germans 

“Our group consolidated and then 
rested for a few minutes and then 
they all grouped up for moving on 
the town. There was a little sharp 
resistance from some native troops 
and then all was quiet again. After 
a bit when the French became fully 
aware of the size of the movement, 
they sent planes out to ground strafe 
the troops. We were in a hot spot 
for a few minutes and then quiet 
again until some bombers put in their 
appearance. They dropped some eggs 
a little distance away and let us alone 
after that. 


“When we were a little rested again 
we took out our K rations and had 
some chow. It was good. It was then 
about noon. We had been on the go 
for about ten hours. I felt O.K. Our 
colonel then moved his men up to a 
designated spot and Smith and I 
moved about looking for groups of 
prisoners to photograph. Found them 
and also did a lot of prisoner inter- 
rogation for various groups of Army 
people. Finally that night we caught 
up with our own outfit and dug in for 
the nite. That was about seven p.m. 
Later about one a.m. we were shaken 
awake and told to get ready to attack 
(censored) which (censored). We 
hiked about seven miles in the night. 
I walked counting steps until I mere- 
ly became an automaton and my legs 
moved without my volition. All this 
time I had 70 pounds of stuff on my 
back. It soon began to feel like 700. 
Finally at 3:30 we reached an ad- 
vanced position and dug in again to 
wait for daylight. We stretched out 
under a tree and slept the sleep of the 
just. About six we awoke and pa- 
trols were sent out and they got ready 
for action. At that time we were or- 
dered back to the beach to see what 
was going on there and willingly took 
a jeep and headed for that area. It 
was a sweet thing for me. Going back 
to the beach, things were moving 
swimmingly. We found lots of our 
men there. Got some hot chow from 
a French woman who lived in a house 
near the beach, washed and stretched. 
One of our MP’s told me that they 
had some German officers of the 
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Armistice Commission who had been 
captured while trying to get away, 
This was a big story for us and we 
made some arrangements about get. 
ting them onto the beach for a few 
shots. We did this finally and hope 
that the stuff was good as this was 
one of the big parts of the story, 

“Later on that day we made conta¢ 
with GHQ and since this is the outfit 
to which we had been assigned we 
took over our jobs there. We met al 
the big shots and were told what was 
going on. A little later the series of 
conferences began which ended with 
the cessation of hostilities. Photo. 
graphed all the officials attending the 
conference and finally hit the floor to 
get the first dose of uninterrupted 
shut-eye in 65 hours. We dropped on. 
to a blanket without even taking our 
shoes off and slept for seven hours, 
Our officer then got us up and began 
the day again. This time to find ow 
way to (censored). Luck was with 
us again since I had no trouble getting 
the manager of the Miramar Hotel to 
drive us (censored). Stopping on the 
way to get an aperitif at every way- 
side bistro. Everything was on the 
cuff as the people had been waiting 
for us for a long time. A day later we 
all packed up and moved to (cen- 
sored). He we are now. Food is not 
too good and very expensive since the 
Germans had pillaged the country of 
80% of all its produce.” 


Wentzy a Lieutenant 


OUR former assistant in the News 

Photo Short Courses at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Woodrow 
Wentzy, is now a lieutenant in the Air 
Force after completing his schooling 
as an officer candidate. Lt. Wentzy 
enlisted last spring. Incidentally, he 
also got married when he received his 
commission. 








EVEN years ago 

you helped us off 

to a swell start. But the 

Army's been calling, 

and now the last of us 
has gone to war. 


HIS is our Thank 

You... and our 
hope that when we 
come back, you'll help 
us start again. 





National Press Service 
of New York 


HENRY GELLERMANN 
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Reprints of this advertisement 
available upon request. Address 
American Airlines, Inc., Dept. 
“L,” New York Airport Station, 
New York. 


HE WAR is forcing great changes in the lives 
of people all over the earth. Some are temporary ; 
others will remain. 

The greatest permanent change will result from 
the increasing use of air as a realm for transportation. 
Therefore unnumbered millions of persons are rp- 
studying geography. 

But there is no map of the invisible air. 


* * * 


The land and sea miles that separate places remai 
the same. But airplanes cancel the surface barriets 
and change the proximity of places. Inevitably, as 
all peoples continue to become closer neighbors, they 
will have a more direct influence upon each other. 
No phase of our lives will be immune to the effects 
of this new propinquity. 


* 2 @ 


The air map above shows nothing but the names and 


AIR MAP 
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locations of places. As our guide we use a polar 
projection map. 

Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of lands 
and waters, in order to emphasize the essence of what 
aviation means. Air is not divided into many different 
parts as are continents and oceans. Air is one unit, 
boundaryless and universal. 


* *& * 


Air is much larger than all waters and lands com- 
bined, and is available, alike to all inland and coastal 
places, everywhere. Therefore we believe air is the 
dominant realm for transportation. We know that 
there will always be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative value and 
effectiveness of all surface methods will be deter- 
mined according to how well we use what only air 
transportation makes possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the United 
States has the world’s greatest system of Airlines. 
As one part of their war-work, they are operating 


BUY WAR BONDS 


numerous new routes to many foreign lands. Another 
part is the maintenance of an even better air trans- 
portation service on the home production front. Great 
as are these contributions to date, in order to win, 
Air Transportation must shoulder much more of the 
war burden. 


* * # 


But our air efforts must not relax with victory. Imme- 
diate development and expansion of America’s avia- 
tion is necessary also in order to protect our nation 
at the Peace Conference. Then, either we will be 
dominant in the air—or we will be dominated in the 
post-war, air-world. 


A. N. KEMP 
President, American Airlines, Inv. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A AND MEXICO a M E a I C A N A I 4 L I N E S Inc. 
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NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS carried London 

stories over the last week-end reflecting con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the news the British 
press has received from the American area in 
North Africa. Similar discontent has been fre- 
quently stated since early November by leading 
American editors. The difference is that the 
British press blames American censorship meth- 
ods for the dim-out, while the Americans put the 
onus on Franco-British press arrangements which 
forced news for the U. S. A. over crowded facili- 
ties through London. 

The whole situation appears to have improved 
during the past ten days. Dispatches to Ameri- 
can newspapers are coming through on the day of 
filing rather than two to six days later. That is 
a gain, but it does not completely cure the dam- 
age that was done in the first six weeks of the 
American occupation. The bickering and uncer- 
tainties over the Vichy-Darlan-Giraud set-up 
have provoked irritations between the press of 
Great Britain and the United States, with editors 
on both sides sure only of their principles and 
not at all of the facts with which Gen. Eisenhower 
and Minister Murphy had to work on the spot. 

Some radio commentators have apparently been 
more realistic in their stories from Africa than 
the headlines of some metropolitan newspapers, 
but the first real light on the African scene came 
from Ernie Pyle to the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper two weeks ago. 

In a dispatch that the censor passed, Mr. Pyle 
said plainly that the men who were running the 
old French colonies included several who were 
known to be friendly to Vichy and, even more 
serious, to Germany. That is a fact which should 
be known for the guidance of intelligent editorial 
comment and public leadership. Behind the 
screen of our censorship secrecy, well-intended as 
it may have been, our enemies could operate 
unseen to upset the best plans of our political and 
military leaders. 

Even more pointed was the London dispatch 
from Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune on Jan 13. This story, 
intimating that either Mr. Churchill or Mr. 
Eden would soon confer with President Roose- 
velt in an effort to straighten out the misunder- 
standing on North African affairs, gave both 
Americans and British a fair and clear picture of 
the situation. Other correspondents have tried 
to tell the story before, but have been ham- 
pered by the politically-minded censorship in 
Africa, London, and Washington. It is encour- 
aging to note that the political barriers against 
news are fading before the protests of the press 
and public, both British and American. Nothing 
could be more dangerous to the close cooperation 
between these two Allied leaders than talking at 
cross purposes through lack of common informa- 
tion. 

The African scene is one of crucial importance 
to the future conduct of the war and it is one 
which all intelligent Americans should be per- 
mitted to understand on the basis of complete 
and uncolored news at the first opportunity. Brief 
radio dispatches won’t serve that end. Neither 
will the terse and technical language of official 
communiques. The assignment calls for the best 
men that press and radio can send—and, in the 
main, it has had them. Their presence is futile, 
however, unless they are permitted to give their 
readers the results of their reporting, just as soon 
as those results cease to have military value to 
the enemy. The censor’s task has been difficult, 
and probably was not too well done in the early 





But I keep under my body and bring it into 
subjection; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away. I CORINTHIANS, IX, 27. 





African days. It will be better done when the 
censors in the field realize that they, too, are a 
part of the machinery for preserving the free 
press in America and wherever else it is held 
dear. 


CASE AGAINST GUILD SHOP 


THIS PAGE has carried many a presentation of 

the arguments against the guild shop in edi- 
torial departments, but one more will do no harm, 
especially when it is as well put as is the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot’s recent statement to its guild 
employes. After defining the difference in func- 
tion between the mechanical departments, where 
the closed shop prevails in the Patriot office, 
and the editorial department, where it does not, 
the management explains the latter situation 
thus: 

“The application of the Guild shop to the edi- 
torial department is wrong in principle because it 
impairs the effective service of this newspaper to 
the public, the employer, and the employe. 

“The guild shop is inimical te the public inter- 
est because it limits the freedom of the press to the 
extent that it confines the editorial staff to one fixed 
pattern of employes and prevents that balance and 
counterbalance of editorial employes essential to a 
free press. It is as inevitable as it is instinctive that 
any employes group, possessing as the guild does, 
a program of political and social reform, will find 
it impossible to disregard such objectives in 
gathering, assembling, and editing the news. 

“Manifestly, the guild shop is in conflict with 
the best interests of the employer. It ties his 
hands in the selection of employes who bear to 
him a relation of loyalty and zeal all their own. 
If the employer sought a highly capable reporter 
or editor, sympathetic with the newspaper's 
ideals, but unwilling for reasons of his own to 
join the guild, the employer could not obtain the 
services of that man. 


“The application of the guild shop is unfair 
to an employe who objects to being forced into 
any organization. The application of the guild 
shop, in effect, demands that the company fire 
an employe who will not join or remain a mem- 
ber of the guild. The company has no legal right 
to fire a reporter because he belongs to the guild, 
and the guild has no moral right to require the 
company to fire a reporter unless he joins or 
remains a member of the guild.” 

That rings like common sense to us, but we 
doubt that the heads of the guild will regard it as 
good gospel. To them, the purpose of the guild 
shop is the protection of the organization’s voting 
strength and income from dues and assessments— 
especially the financial side. It is aimed to pre- 
vent people who do not belong to the guild and 
contribute to its economic welfare from partici- 
pating in whatever financial benefits the guild 
may derive from the management. From a union 
leader’s standpoint, that caution is altogether 
intelligent, but from the viewpoint of a publisher 
or a man who prefers to do his own bargaining 
and keep his own intellectual freedom, it is a 
doctrine which cannot live in American news 


rooms. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW POSTAL REVENUE 
THE Division of Classification of the United 
States Post Office has just made a regulation 
that will add measurably to the postage costs 
paid by newspapers. It provides that a news 
paper feature which offers booklets, patterns, 
or other merchandise for sale must be marked 
“advertising” in the copy filed with the post. 
master. It is not necessary that the column have 
that word printed; it may be hand-written o 
stamped on the post office copy. The advertising 
zone rate must be paid on such material—which 
has always been considered, by publishers and 
post office alike, as purely editorial matter. 

A column which discusses a general field, such 
as medicine or health aids and which offers book. 
lets on a specific subject, is liable to the advertis. 
ing zone rate only as to the part offering the 
booklet, if that part is boxed or otherwise set off, 
If the booklet is tied directly into the subject 
matter of the column, the whole carries the adver. 
tising zone postage rate. 

When the publisher participates, sells the mer- 
chandise himself rather than permits the column. 
ist to print an address to which the 10 cents (or 
whatever cost is named) may be sent, then the 
entire item is considered as advertising and must 
be so marked in the copy presented to the post- 
master. 


The fact that a feature is not a producer of 
net revenue to the publisher, but may in fact 
cost him good money for the goodwill it gener- 
ates, does not affect the situation in the view of 
the post office. Neither does Washington appear 
to be guided by the custom of the newspaper 
business, which for decades has treated these 
features as wholly of a non-advertising character. 

The new rule seems to possess a dangerous 
implication—in that it permits the post office to 
define advertising without regard to the publish- 
er’s views or interests. There has been no attempt 
by any publisher to hide a revenue-producing ele- 
ment of his paper under the mask of editorial 
service; the contrary has been true. The recent 
ruling should be studied by the best legal minds 
in the newspaper world, and if the study reveals 
any potential perils to newspaper integrity, the 
ruling should be appealed to the highest possible 
authority. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—PRINTER 

A GREAT AMERICAN was born 237 years ago 

next Sunday—January 17, 1706. Few other 
Americans of his generation have left so many 
and so deep impressions on the country’s life of 
the next two centuries as did this baby, whose 
name was Benjamin Franklin. His wisdom is 
part of the knowledge of every schoolboy, and his 
original discoveries supplied the base for many 
of the marvels of today’s science. Curious it may 
be that his most enduring fame has been that of 
the printer, the original occupation by which he 
came before the public eye, and it is the printers 
of America who unfailingly honor the anniversary 
of his birth. 

In the name of Franklin, the Graphic Arts 
enterprises around New York have for many 
years sponsored a program of education for young 
people interested in Poor Richard’s craft. Its 
lights have flickered, sometimes faltered, but 
there have always been a sufficient number of 
people who know what Frankln means to the 
United States to keep the flame alight. It lives 
today, in the midst of war, as Benjamin Franklin 
lived most of his long life, serving his people and 
preserving their instinctive freedoms against 
perils domestic and foreign. 
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FOR JANUARY 16, 





PERSONAL 
MENTION 


CHARLES M. MORRISON, who 
served as editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger up until the 
last edition went 
to bed, has been 
appointed Secre- 
tary of the Com- 
monwealth by 
Governor - elect 
Edward Martin. 
Morrison di- 
ected the Mar- 
tin publicity 
campaign. 

Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, 
wife of the pub- 
lisher of the New 
York Times, was 
reelected president of the Park Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Inc., at its 
annual meeting Jan. 12. 

Barrett C. Shelton, publisher of the 
Decatur (Ala.) Daily, has declined an 
offer by Gov.-elect Chauncey Sparks 
that he head the Alabama Department 
of Industrial Relations. “Chauncey 
Sparks paid me a very high compli- 
ment in offering the position to me,” 
said Shelton. “However, I have no 
political ambitions whatsoever and I 
do not feel that a man can possibly 
direct two jobs at the same time and 
do justice to both of them. My life 
is in the field of newspaper service to 
the public.” 

J. R. H. Sutherland, editor and pub- 
lisher of the New Glasgow (N. S.) 
Evening News, has been busy on the 
lecture platform in various parts of 
Nova Scotia, his topic being his ex- 
periences and reactions to a re- 
cent trip to and through the British 
Isles, 

William Canfield, deputy secretary- 
treasurer of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, and Mrs. Canfield are 
parents of a daughter born Jan. 11, 
their third child. 

Charles E. Broughton, editor and 
publisher of the Sheboygan (Wis.) 
Daily Press, has been renamed chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago 
for another term. 

Ralph S. Kingsley, managing editor 
of the Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News, 
and president-secretary of the Ken- 
osha News Publishing Co., will re- 
main as chairman of the Wisconsin 
Council of Defense until the state 
legislature decides the details of the 
exact erganization of the unit for the 
state. Mr. Kingsley submitted his 
resignation as head of the unit follow- 
ing election of the late Governor-elect 
Orland S. Loomis. 

Richard N. Johnson, former pub- 
lisher of the late Boston Evening 
Transcript, was appointed director of 
the consumer goods division of the 
Office of Civilian Supply of the War 
Production Board. 

Lieut. Ray Kimball, publisher of the 
De Queen (Ark.) Bee and the Mag- 
nolia (Ark.) Banner-News, completed 
his indoctrination course in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Quonset Point, R. IL, late in 
December and spent the holidays with 
Mrs. Kimball and his young daughter 
at Magnolia, Ark. He reported to an 
Atlantic port on Dec. 27 to await 
transportation to the Canal Zone 
where he will be attached to the 
Navy air arm, During his absence his 
wife will continue as publisher of the 
Magnolia newspapers and his father 
A. L. Kimball is in charge at De 
Queen. 

George H. Payne, former publisher 
of the San Jose (Cal.) News and an 








Charles Morrison 


1943 


Army colonel on inactive duty, was 
appointed to the California State 
horse racing board as one of the last 
acts of retiring Governor Culbert L. 
Olson. 





In The Business Office 


LAWRENCE L. VERA, former adver- 

tising manager of the Santa Cruz 
(Cal.) Sentinel-News, has been named 
advertising manager of the Salinas 
(Cal.) Californian. 

Barney M. Knight of Los Angeles 
has been appointed circulation man- 
ager of the Redwood City (Cal.) Trib- 
une. He has been a district manager 
of the Glendale News-Press for the 
past year. Previous to that, he was 
circulation manager of several mid- 
western and eastern daily papers, in- 
cluding the Minneapolis Journal, 
Duluth News-Tribune, Syracuse 
Herald and Youngstown (Ohio) Vin- 
dicator. 

Fred B. Wachs, Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald - Leader general manager, 
was Victory Fund publicity chair- 
man for 56 Kentucky counties during 
the recent nation-wide Victory Loan 
drive. 

Don Tyerman, formerly promotion 
manager of the Vancouver Daily 
Province, has joined the personnel de- 
partment of Boeing Aircraft of Can- 
ada at Vancouver. 

Joseph Seeger, formerly a special 
assistant in the office of the Minnesota 
state attorney general, has joined the 
markets and business department of 
the Minneapolis Star Journal. Prior 
to entering the practice of law, he had 
worked in the editorial department of 
newspapers in St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. 

Henry T. Larsen, circulation man- 
ager of the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times, and member of the Racine 
American Legion Post, has been pre- 
sented with a distinguished service 
certificate by the Navy in appreciation 
of his services in recruiting men for 
that branch of service. 

Ted Childress, for 13 years con- 
nected with the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, most of that time 
as bookkeeper, resigned to become 
field Scout executive of Chickasaw 
Boy Scout Council in Memphis. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


JOHN ALDEN, on the night staff of 
the Boston Globe, has gone to Wash- 
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EVERY realtor in the Milwaukee area, 

most of the real estate men in Wis- 
consin and many throughout the coun- 
try areclose - 
friends of Walter —_ 
Wyrick, real es- 
tate editor of the 
Milwaukee Jour- 
nal since 1932. 
During the years 
on that job, he 
has attended a 
dozen national 
and regional real 
estate and sav- 
ings and loan 
conventions, as 
well as the state 
conventions and 
the weekly meetings of the Milwaukee 
Real Estate Board. He is a member 
of the mythical National Association 
of Real Estate Editors which frolics 
at the NAREB conventions. In the 
newspaper profession, Wyrick is 
equally well known and liked, in fact 
he has been entrusted with the job of 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Press Club 
for some 10 years. Now 52, Wyrick 
started in the newspaper work as a 
printers’ devil on the Frankfort (Ind.) 
Evening News some 35 years ago, 
when the father of Ed Burns, Chicago 
Tribune sports writer, was the editor 
and publisher. In 1912, Wyrick left 
Columbia University for a job on a 
short lived campaign organ in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He went to Milwaukee 
as a reporter of the old Milwaukee 
Leader, later becoming news editor. 
He enlisted in the U. S. Navy in 1917, 
doing public relations work, and after 
the war became a copy reader on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Joining the Mil- 
waukee Journal in 1920 as makeup 
editor, he became the daily’s New 
York correspondent in 1926 and after 
a “hitch” there returned to the home 
office as reporter and rewrite man, and 
10 years ago was made real estate edi- 
tor. Wyrick is a confirmed “country 
lifer” and resides with his wife and 
son in the Elm Grove suburb, a resi- 
dential section west of Milwaukee. 
Growing deaf in recent years, he now 
has a “tin ear” which, he says, “man- 
ages to pick up just as much news as 
the old pair of natural ears.” 








Walter Wyrick 





ington to undertake an assignment for 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Following the trend of the day, all of our 
DAILY strips are available in both four and 


five column size mats. 


SUNDAY comics will 


be furnished in standard half- page and 
tabloid full-page. 
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our best 
comics” 


Of Ernie Bushmiller’s comic, 


“Nancy,” Lloyd M. Felmly, 
managing editor of The New- 
ark Evening News, said this 


week: 


“Day in and day out, ‘Nancy’ 
has proven to be one of our 
best comics.” 


Day in and day out, “Nancy” 


| is proving equally valuable to 


the editors of some 240 other 
| newspapers as well—bringing 


} 
| 


} 
} 


| as it does laughs day in and 


day out to some 10 million 


| readers. 


“Nancy” appears both in a 


daily strip and Sunday color 
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page. Would you like to see 
the latest proofs? 
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American Affairs. In his new position 
he will have supervision over all news, 
broadcast and released, for South 
American radio consumption. John 
Alden, a direct descendant of the 
famous forebear who bore his name 
was the Globe’s exchange newspaper- 
man, when several Chilean newsmen 
came to this country last year. 

John J. Motley, managing editor of 
the Pottstown (Pa.) Mercury since 
June, has resigned to become a public 
relations assistant for Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, New York. 
Motley was formerly sports editor of 
the Easton Morning Free Press and 
assistant to the picture editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Evelyn Shuler, who was on the staff 
of the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger for nearly 20 years before it 
was suspended last January, has been 
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appointed director of public informa- 
tion of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia. One of 
the top-flight women reporters of the 
country, Miss Shuler covered every 
major murder trial in the East since 
the Hall-Mills case. When the Ledger 
suspended she entered the publicity 
field in Philadelphia after placing 
more than 300 former fellow employes 
in new jobs through her own initia- 
tive. 


Paul Pedigo, former city editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, and 
for the last four years secretary to 
Governor Arthur H. James, has been 
appointed to a two-year term with 
the State Parole Board, at $10,000 per 
annum. 

Miss Beverly Brown has joined the 
city staff of the Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald, making five full time and 
one part time women reporters on the 
city staffs of the morning Press Herald 
and the Evening Express, both units 
of the Gannett Publishing Company. 

Miss Lorraine Rowe, formerly of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette, has be- 
come the first woman editorial em- 
ploye of the Albany (N. Y.) Bureau 
of the Associated Press. 


Keith Glazier, former sports editor 
of the Waterville (Me.) Morning Sen- 
tinel, has joined the city staff of the 
Portland Press Herald. The Herald 
has also added David Works to its 
sports staff. 

Kenneth Elliott, formerly rewrite 
man for the Los Angeles Daily News, 
has been made an assistant city editor. 
He has been with the News six years. 

Miss Lee Wakefield has been ap- 
pointed head copy boy at the Los 
Angeles Daily News. 

Leonard J. Lucas, former reporter 
on the San Francisco Examiner, has 
joined the OWI staff in that city as an 
associate news editor. Other San 
Francisco newspapermen who have 
joined the OWI staff recently, include 
Jerry Bundsen, formerly with the 
Chronicle and lately associated with 
Upton Close, far East commentator; 
and Robert Norman Hubner, formerly 
marine editor on the News, who also 
worked on several papers in the 
Orient prior to the war. 

J. Campbell Bruce, formerly on the 
rewrite desk of the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, has joined the Chronicle 
in that city in the same capacity. 

Frank Weir, Philadelphia Inquirer 
City Hall man covering the Mayor’s 
office, has been transferred to the 
Washington Bureau. 


Frank Long, former Philadelphia 
Bulletin police reporter, has joined the 
rewrite battery of the Record. 

Joe Harper, ex-Norristown Times- 
Herald, and Montgomery county cor- 
respondent for several Philadelphia 
papers, is now doing rewrite on the 
Inquirer. 

Lou Jaffee, boxing editor for the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger for many 
years and one of the best known 
sportsmen in the country, has signed 
up with the Philadelphia Daily News. 

George Fayko, an outstanding illus- 
trator, has taken his drawing board 
to the Philadelphia Record to work 
alongside his old pal, Jerry Doyle. 

George Anderson, copy reader on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette, and Mrs. Anderson announced 
the birth of a daughter Jan. 7. 


Irving T. McDonald, radio com- 
mentator and lecturer, joined the staff 
of the Boston Herald Jan. 10. Mc- 
Donald, who for 13 years was chief 
librarian at Holy Cross College, has 
been heard over WEEI in his tri- 
weekly broadcast for some time. 

Ralph “Deak” Morse, formerly of 
the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Calendonian- 
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Record, starts as rewrite man for the 
Boston AP Bureau on Jan. 18. 

Don Guy, Rutland (Vt.) Herald 
photo editor, joins the AP Boston Bu- 
reau as night photo editor, succeeding 
Burt Foster, who has left for the 
Washington Bureau. 

Harry Wild Hickey, editorial writer 
for the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, 
has become editor of the Fayetteville 
(N. C.) Observer. Robert L. Gray, 
Jr., former editor, is a first lieutenant 
in the Army. 

Alex Griffin, assistant managing 
editor of the Philadelphia Record, 
wrote a chatty, informative history of 
the Leathernecks, “Here Come the 
Marines,” which was sold out at all 
local bookstores during the Christmas 
holiday rush. 


Virgil Hill, former member of the 
Hiawatha (Kan.) Daily World staff, 
and more recently in the Kansas gov- 
ernor’s office, has joined the Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital news staff. He 
will cover the 1943 session of the 
legislature for the Capital. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, formerly with 
the Capital, now with the Kansas City 
AP Bureau is in Topeka for the legis- 
lative session to assist the Topeka 
bureau. 

Clarence E. Hill, religious writer 
and church editor for the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, who was initiated into the 
Kansas State College chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary professional jour- 
nalism fraternity. 

Paul O. Nafe has sold the Marion 
(N. C.) McDowell News, weekly, and 
has accepted a position in the editorial 
department of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

Robert Nesbit, sports editor for the 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star, has been 
appointed a member of the Terre 
Haute Park Board. 


Bernard J. Ballantine has been 
named sports editor of the Mt. Clem- 
ens (Mich.) Daily Monitor-Leader. 
For the past eight months he had been 
editor of the South Macomb News, and 
prior to that for 13 years had been 
sports editor of the old Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) Daily Leader. 


Edward Doherty of the Chicago Sun, 
has been elected to the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors. 

Ruth Dillon, formerly with OPA. 
has joined the news staff of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 


Janie Taylor, of the news depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Constitution, has 
joined the War Department and is 
stationed at Fort McPherson. 


T. A. Price, formerly of the news 
staff of the Dallas Morning News, Dal- 
las, Tex., has joined the Atlanta Con- 
stitution copy desk. 


Bery! Sellers, graduate of the Henry 
Grady Sehool of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has joined the 
Atlanta Bureau of the United Press. 

Burns Bennett, formerly of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administration. 
and prior to then with the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Democrat, has joined the news 
staff of the Atlanta Bureau of the 
United Press. 

Robert Deward, reporter for the 
Grass Valley (Cal.) Morning Union, 
is now a copy reader on the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Bee. 


Carl Greenburg of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Examiner is covering the Cali- 
fornia legislature at Sacramento until 
Joseph Timmons, veteran political edi- 
tor of the paper, recovers from a seri- 
ous illness and can resume his legis- 
lative duties. 

Louis J. Mulligan, former studio 
photographer, has succeeded Stanley 
Griffin, San Diego (Cal.) Union-Trib- 
une Sun photographer, during the 


period the latter, who recently wa 
sworn into the Naval Reserve as, 
chief yeoman, is in military sarvigg 

Miss Colette Knipe, graduate of th 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, hy 
taken a reportorial job on the Galves. 
ton Tribune, 

Tom Underwood, Lexington (Ky) 
Herald editor, was one of 88 civilians 
selected from all sections of the U.§ 
to attend a month’s Army Orientatio, 
Course at Fort Leavenworth, Kay 
Course’s aim is to give editors an 
other civilians in key positions an up. 
derstanding of how the Army work; 
and how this war is being fought. 

Raymond J. Librizzi of Pittsfield 
Mass., has joined the city staff of th 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, coy. 
ering general assignments. 

Mrs. Francis Buresh, of the subur. 
ban staff of the Springfield (Mass) 
Daily News has been brought into the 
city room and assigned to a city beat 

Raymond L. Bickford has joined the 
suburban staff of the Springfieli 
(Mass.) Daily News. 

Jack C. Smith, formerly of th 
Bakersfield (Cal.) Californian, Hono. 
lulu (T. H.) Advertiser and Honoluly 
Star-Bulletin, has joined the United 
Press in- Sacramento, Cal. 

John Stalker, San Francisco (Cal) 
Call-Bulletin staff writer, has bee 
assigned to the legislative session ip 
Sacramento. 


William W. Tyler, Associated Pres 
poltical writer, is the new presiden' 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Legislative Cor. 
respondents’ Association. He suc 
ceeds Warren Moscow of the Ner 
York Times, Other new officers electei 
include: Kirtland I. King, Unite 
Press, first vice-president; James ( 
Hagerty, New York Times, secon 
vice-president; Leo M. Soroka, Unite! 
Press, third vice-president; Raymon! 
I. Borst, Buffalo Evening News, trea: 
urer, and George W. Herrick, Nev 
York Morning Telegraph, secretary. 

Harold Keller, former _legislativ 
correspondent for the New York 
American, was appointed deputy com- 
missioner of commerce and director ¢ 
state publicity by Gov. Dewey. Ke: 
ler, who is 36, was on the staff of th 
American for 10 years, serving as it 
legislative correspondent at Alban 
from 1934 to 1937. 

Miss Lorraine Rowe of the Schenee: 
tady (N. Y.) Gazette has joined th 
Associated Press staff in Albany, N.! 

Ray Mowers, rewrite, Albay 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, has taken ‘ 
leave of absence to become public re 
lations director for the OPA in a te 
gion covering several upstate Nei 
York counties. 

John Knoble, a graduate of Ya 
Divinity School, has been added to th 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribuw 
staff to handle church and religio# 
copy. Victor Wagner, Sunday Tribu 
magazine editor, has shifted to 
Morning Tribune news side. Low! 
Greene has transferred from Morniti 
Tribune sports to copy desk a 
makeup. Willmar Thorkelson, a 
cent University of Minnesota grat 
uate who has worked on newspapé 
in Fargo, N. D., and Detroit Lake 
Minn., has joined the Star Jo 
city staff. Bob Neely, formerly a com 
mercial photographer, has been addé 
to the photo staff. 

Brad Wilson, Des Moines (le 
Register & Tribune sports writer, a 
Mrs. Wilson are the parents of 
daughter, born Jan. 5. 


Mrs. Bess Woolford, former 
Antonio newspaper woman, has beé 
named information officer of the 
Antonio branch of the Office of Wa 
Information. Wife of City Editor 
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lin the City of Detroit... 


wme|There is a very successful business man who, a couple 
«mjyears ago, went without his meals in order to secure 
{imoney enough to pay for his Lessons in ‘‘PSYCHIANA’’. 


work: y oe 


‘ : 
ht. Seal 
_. 
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electei es 








Unit DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


“lread what he says now... 


a Detroit, Mich., April 26, 1942 
ector of "Dr. Frank B. Robinson: - 

of th Dear Sir:- 

g as ith I read your large ad, in the Detroit Times today, and it 
Albasiy brought back old times to me. To you, I am probably just another 
ex-student. In fact, I am sure you do not recall me unless you 
ned the refer to your files. But while perhaps I have failed to see 

y, N.Y things just as you do, as my letters to you would imply, yet the 
Alber fact remains that YOU HAVE INFLUENCED MY LIFE MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
meal PERSON DEAD OR ALIVE, and credit wherever credit may be due. 

n ate At the time I started studying your Lessons, I had to pay for 

| them by going without lunch at noon, and today, I am owner of 

of Yak ; PerTEerrrrrrrre; Tres Co. employing 48 men. Yes--it was a 

d to th struggle working up from one employee and no capital, to 48 

Tribes employees....... I envied, and still envy your ability and oppor- 
Tribu tunity to be able to give people a new outlook on life. 

to Signed:- A. D." 


Viornini & * * 


on NO ONE CONNECTED WITH "PSYCHIANA” IS _ PERFECT. 
spapes IF ALMIGHTY GOD WANTED A PERFECT MAN, | DON'T 
Jo KNOW WHERE HE'D GO, ON THIS EARTH, TO FIND ONE. 


agers BUT WE OF “PSYCHIANA” ARE DOING ALL IN OUR POWER TO REVIVE FAITH IN ALMIGHTY GOD AND AMAZING 
SUCCESS IS CROWNING OUR EFFORTS. WARS CAN BE ELIMINATED, AND HAPPINESS, PEACE, AND JOY REIGN 
s (W§SUPREME, ON THE DAY AMERICAN PEOPLE DISCOVER THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 


ter, aD 


"¢ 8 @ * 





er 


“4 “PSYCHIANA” Inc., Moscow, IDAHO 


of W 


tor & (A NON-PROFIT RELIGIOUS CORPORATION) 
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Woolford of the San Antonio Light, 
she is herself a former member of 
the Light staff. 

Clarence E. Good, after several 
months’ recent service in the Army, 
has rejoined the San Antonio Express 
copydesk. Scott Summers recently 
left the Express desk staff for Raleigh, 
N. C., to join the Associated Press. 

Thomas Lyman, associated with 
trade journals in Boston for several 
years, has joined the Boston UP. 
Bureau as radio news writer. 

Chester Seltzer of the San Antonio 
Express staff and Mrs. Seltzer are 
parents of a daughter born recently. 
The boy’s grandfather is Editor Louis 
Seltzer of the Cleveland Press. 

David King Boynick, formerly with 
the Boston AP Bureau, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, the Boston 
Transcript and the Pawtucket (R. I.) 
Times, has joined the INS Boston 
office as early morning editor. Gor- 
don Surett, who was graduated by 
Boston University’s School of Jour- 
nalism last June, has joined INS as 
a reporter. Angelo Alabiso, former 
editor of the East Boston (Mass.) 
Times, also has joined the Boston INS 
bureau. 

Francis E. Carey, editor and re- 
porter in the Boston AP Bureau, ar- 
rived in Washington this week where 
he will be a science writer. P 

Burt Foster, night photo editor in 
the Boston AP Bureau, has been 
transferred to the Washington bureau 
on the photo staff. 

Margaret McNichol has joined the 
staff of the Vancouver Province as 
copy-reader on the general news desk. 
She was formerly engaged in news- 
paper work in Winnipeg. 

Miss Virginia Maslin, society editor 
of the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Sentinel, 
has resigned to join the War Depart- 
ment in Washington. 





With The Colors 





ROS MacTAVISH, former member of 

the editorial staff of the Vancouver 
Province and son of W. L. MacTavish, 
editor of the Province, has been 
awarded his wings and sergeant’s 
stripes in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

Charles E. (Pete) Norton, sports 
editor of the Tampa Tribune for seven 
years, and conductor of “The Morn- 
ing After” column, has finished a two 
months’ Navy training course, and is 
now on duty in the public relations 
office of the Seventh Naval District in 
Miami, as a senior lieutenant. He is 
serving as press officer. 

Reg Moir, for the past six months 
city editor of the Vancouver Province, 
has joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

Stu Keate, formerly sports editor 
of the Vancouver Province, is now in 
training with the Royal Canadian 
Navy at Halifax as a junior lieutenant. 
By Baillie, formerly staff artist of the 
Province, is also, at Halifax with the 
Navy. 

William Fleischman, Jr., formerly 
Chicago manager of Howland & How- 
land, publishers’ representatives, has 
enlisted in the Navy as an ensign. 
He is stationed at Princeton University 
for training. 

Henry Wallace, cable editor of the 
Puerto Rico World-Journal, has en- 
rolled in the United State Maritime 
Service as a seaman and now is in 
training at Sheepshead Bay, New 


York. Wallace, former reporter for 
the Lexington (Ky.) Leader, and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, is the son of 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times. 

Ernest I. Toombs, who was circula- 
tion manager of the Boston Herald- 
Traveler in West Newtown before en- 
tering the service, has been graduated 
from the U. S. Army officers candidate 
school at Miami, Fla. 

Lt. Manuel S. Lato, former employe 
of the circulation department of the 
Boston Record-American, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant and 
given his wings as a flier at Spence 
Field, Ga. 

Lt.-Col. Harvey E. Landers, formerly 
of the Boston Globe evening desk, and 
now commanding a howitzer regiment, 
at one time stationed in New Cale- 
donia, has written to the staff several 
times recently. Around Christmas 
time his daughter, Margery, and wife 
as well as several members of the 
Globe staff, made a recording in the 
Globe office. Word has been received 
from Col. Landers that it has arrived 
and was greatly appreciated. 

Ashley Halsey, ex-Record, and Ted 
Wilcox, ex-Bulletin, are now lieuten- 
ants in the U. S. Navy and doing pub- 
licity chores in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. 

Pat Lavey, who went to Philadelphia 
from the Chicago news shops and ex- 
posed the tie-up between local police 
and numbers racketeers, has gone in- 
to the Army to try for the Officer Can- 
didates School. 

Ken Stowman, ex-Bulletin and for- 
mer publicity director for station 
WCAU has won a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Navy and will direct 
radio publicity in the Philadelphia 
area. 

Arnold Jacobs, of the photography 
department of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune, has joined the U. S. Marine 
Corps and has,been assigned to the 
Marine training station at Parris Is- 
land, S. C. 

James R. (Bob) Massey, former 
manager of the United Press Bureau 
at Memphis, Tenn., has completed his 
Marine training at Parris Island, S. C., 
and has been assigned to the recruit- 
ing office at Memphis as a sergeant. 

Fred Berbig, former Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar reporter and 
husband of Betty Cate, of the P-S 
editorial staff, is in the Army. 

George O. Robinson, former Tri- 
State editor and Washington corre- 
spondent of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, is a private in 
the Army. 

Joseph D. Guess, former Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar reporter, has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Army. 


Lieut. Allen Owens Wood, former 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald photog- 
rapher, has been officially reported a 
Japanese prisoner of war. Lieut. 
Wood was wounded during the fight- 
-~ on Bataan peninsula early in 
942. 


Clary Thompson, reporter on the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel, has 
entered the Navy. He goes in as an 
apprentice seaman, entering officers’ 
training. 


William Lovell, formerly on staffs of 
the United Press in Milwaukee and 
later in Chicago, and son of Frank 
Lovell, managing editor of the Racine 
Journal-Times, has been commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
following graduation from the officers’ 
training school at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Ted Campshure, photographer for 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
since 1941, has been inducted into the 
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Army and has reported at Fort Sheri- 
dan. 

Henry Dailey, formerly of the news 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution has 
been inducted into the Army at Fort 
McPherson. 

Cary Wilmer, Jr., formerly of the 
news staff of the Atlanta Constitution 
has reported for duty with the Army 
Flying School at Roswell, N. Mex. 

Hayti Thompson, state news editor, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, has en- 
tered the Army. John Dickson has 
taken over the state news desk. 

Thomas F, Glenn, former Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen-Times employe, has 
enlisted in the Army Air Forces and 
is training at New Orleans, La. 

Paul Staples, political writer and 
state capitol reporter for the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Telegram, left last week 
as a U. S. Coast Guard enlistee for 
Alameda, Cal., to undergo training. 

Joe Webb, former telegraph editor 
of the Galveston News recently was 
named editor of The Pelican, official 
camp publication of the U. S. naval 
station at New Orleans-Algiers, Lou- 
isiana. Webb is a yeoman second class 
in the armed guard in New Orleans. 

Christie Mitchell, former police re- 
porter of the Galveston Tribune, is 
news editor of The Beam, published at 
the naval air training station at Corpus 
Christi. 

Allan Hoschar, assistant city editor 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register, has 
entered the Army as a volunteer offi- 
cers’ candidate. 

Tony Cordaro, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register sports writer, has been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Donald Bailey of the national ad- 
vertising department of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union has left for 
Army duty. 












Alexander Mackie, stereotyper @ 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
listed in the Army. : 

Richard W. Andres, formerly spory 
editor of the Amherst (N. S). 
News, who enlisted in the C 
Army, and then transferred to 
Royal Canadian Air Force, has 
promoted from pilot officer to 
officer, overseas. 

John H. Mitchell, formerly on { 
news and editorial staffs of dailies 
Halifax, N. S., and in newspaper 
in London, England, the past fey 
years, has been interesting himself 
the welfare of Nova Scotia soldiers 
the Canadian Army in England. 

Charles Sweeney, radio news editg 
with the Boston U.P. Bureau, has 
called to active duty as an ensign 
the USNR. 

Shawn M. Moosekian’, formerly with 
the Boston Transcript, the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald and early morning editor 
with the INS Boston Bureau, is now 
at the Great Lakes Training Scho 
near Chicago, after leaving INS lag 
week. : 

Thomas Downey, Boston Post m 
porter, left last week for training with 
the Army Signal Corps. 

Joseph M. Harvey, night staff rm 
porter of the Boston Globe, is now a 
Fort Devens, Mass., where he isa 
voluntary officers’ candidate and um 
dergoing basic training. 


Bill Levin, Minneapolis Star Journd 
news room, has entered training asa 
naval aviation cadet. 


Walker E. “Bill” Blount, 22, forme 
Miami Herald sports writer, has grat 
uated from officer candidate school a 
Camp Davis, N. C., and has been com 
missioned a second lieutenant in th 
anti-aircraft division of the coast a 
tillery corps. 












































































For Sale 












presses. 











Ink Pumps 


We are now offering for sale, in good con- 
dition, the following spare parts for Hoe 
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Rubber Rollers 


Balloon Formers 
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24 Kohler 3-Arm Reels 








Steel Cylinders 141%” in diameter 




















E. G. Ahearn Representing 
L. Blumberg’s Son 


240 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CASE OF THE UNCOMFORTABLE 


"VE typed out newspaper stories in a 
good many odd places. On the steps 

of Warren Harding's front porch at Mar- 
ion, Ohio, in the corner of aWhite House 
ante-room, in the rain in front of the 
Capitol when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
inaugurated, in the court-house yard at 
the Scopes evolution trial at Dayton, 
Tennessee, and in trains and the back 
seats of automobiles riding over hair-pin 
mountain roads. 

But I think the biggest story I ever 
covered was written on top of a crate of 
tommy-guns im the hold of a cargo plane 
6,000 feet abeve an African jungle. 


The ship was a “flying freighter” of the 
Air Transport Command, hauling 5,000 
pounds of Army freight over trackless 
wilderness to a remote U. S. Army out- 
post. It was fighting equipment that 


by Raymond Clapper 


couldn’t wait...guns, ammunition, motor 
parts and medical supplies. 


We made the trip that night in ten 
hours. By surface-ship, rail and motor 
truck, it would have taken ten weeks! 


I say it was the biggest story I ever 
covered because on that flight, I saw all 
our concepts of transportation thrown 
into the scrap heap. I saw the military 
textbooks being rewritten. And I got a 
glimpse of what our peace-time world 
will be like when this war is over and won. 


These transport planes, operated for the 
Army Air Transport Command by Airline 
personnel, are spanning oceans and con- 
tinents with vast aerial bridges. They 
hurdle the Atlantic in 16 hours. They fly 
to Australia in four days. To Cairo in five. 


PASSENGER 


To Chungking or New Delhi in a week. 
They bring the farthest fighting fronts 
of this global war to the back doors of 
America’s factories — just as today our 
domestic Airlines bring factories from 
California to Connecticut door-to-door. 


Our pilot this trip was a big veteran from 
Ohio, who until a month before had been 
pushing an Airliner across the midwest. 
Over sandwiches and coffee he told me: 
“The Army and the Airlines makea terrific 
ball-team. We had the pilots, the ground 
crews and 20 years of experience and the 
Army had a job for us to do. Every day 
the job grows bigger . . . because we're 
getting set to make Hitler sorry he ever 
heard the word d/itzkrieg!”’ 


I'm inclined to string along with him 
on that. 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST! 


When you travel by Air make re 
early if plans 

by dispatching 
Association,1515 Massachusetts Ave 


SHOULDER A Gl 


PASSENGERS... AIR MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 


ervations early; please cancel 
xpress speed delivery 
y're ready. Air Transport 


N.W., Washington, D.C 
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Nicht Named to Head 
King, INS, INP Sales 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


‘THE promotion of Frank J. Nicht to 

the new post of general sales man- 
ager of Kine Features Synpicate, In- 
TERNATIONAL 
News SERVICE 
and INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEws 
PuHoTos was an- 
nounced by 
Joseph V. Con- 
nolly, KFS pres- 
ident. 

The appoint- 
ment, according 
to Mr. Connolly, 
consolidates and 
coordinates the 
selling activities 
of the sales staffs 
of the three services. Mr. Nicht for- 
merly was sales manager of King, 
while the news and picture services 
operated separate sales staffs. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Connolly said: “The enormous de- 
mand for exclusive news stories and 
exclusive news pictures on the part 
of newspapers and magazines since 
the beginning of America’s entry into 
the war has resulted in the rapid ex- 
pansion of these two departments of 
King Features Syndicate. 

Record Lauded 

“The nationwide selling facilities of 
King are now enlisted in handling 
the new business of these two depart- 
ments. The war has brought about 
an increase in the use of good fea- 
tures by newspapers. The feature 
business handled by King in 1942 is 
the highest in its history and to handle 
the expansion of this new business 
and to prepare for the postwar period 
of expansion, King will add to its 
sales and promotion staff experienced 
representatives to handle newspaper, 
magazine and commercial sales.” 

The wider responsibilities given to 
Mr. Nicht are the result of his extraor- 
dinary record in the last 10 years 
as King sales manager, the KFS chief 
said. 

Erich Brandeis continues as chief 
of the promotion department and 
Chester Weil remains in charge of the 
sale of motion pictures, commercial 
advertising and the sale of comic 
books, novelties and toys. 

The new general sales manager is a 
veteran of 35 years in newspapering. 
He started with the United Press in 
1908 as commercial manager and was 
on the road for U.P. for several years. 
Subsequently, he was with the AT&T 
and then joined INS in 1917. 

“T haven’t been very far away from 
it ever since,” was his comment. 

The coordination of INS and INP 
sales forces under his direction is in 
no way an economy gesture, Mr. 
Nicht said. 

Veteran of Craft 


At 50 Mr. Nicht already is a legend 
for sleeves-up toiling. He is at his 
New York office before 9 a.m. each 
morning and never leaves without a 
briefcase full of homework that would 
break a Redcap’s arm. 

There’s a story told about him 
where, at Mr. Connolly’s insistence, 
he took a vacation at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec. He bounced 
back two weeks later, surging with 
energy. 

“It was just what I needed,” he 
beamed. “I got in my room and went 
to work on a lot of things I had put 
off for too long. Didn’t even have to 
come downstairs to take my meals. 
Wonderful country.” 





Frank J. Nicht 








Craft Patterns Offered 
WITH the American family “at home” 
for the duration, largely because of 
gasoline rationing tire conserva- 
tion, people are building things them- 
selves, according to A. Neely Hall, 
creator of Crart Patterns, first intro- 
duced in the Chicago Tribune and 
Portland Oregonian, and now appear- 
ing in 24 newspapers. 

Craft Patterns are from the studio 
of Mr. Hall in Elmhurst, Il. Mr. Hall, 
author of 16 books on handicrafts, 
workshop editor of Science and Me- 
chanics, and counselor in handicraft 
of Boy Scouts National Council, is 
assisted by his daughter, Ruth, and 
Norman Hall, illustrator. 


New Blue Ribbon Serial 
“UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN,” by Mig- 

non G. Eberhart, a never-before- 
published Sunday serial, is the latest 
Blue Ribbon fiction story acquired for 
national distribution by the Cxicaco 
TrisuNE-New York News SynpIcate. 
It is for release Jan. 17. 


The Army and Caniff 
EVER one to help the Army, Milt 

Caniff creator of “Terry and the 
Pirates” for the Cuicaco Trisune-NEw 
York News Sywnoicate, since last Fall 
has been drawing a more titillating 
variation of his strip for Army camp 
papers. But the old law of exclusivity 
of a feature brought him a cropper 
last week. One of his Army strips 
was picked up by the Miami Beach 
(Fla.) Tropics and John L. Knight, 
publisher of the Maimi Herald, which 
has exclusive rights to the newspaper 
strip in its territory, complained to 
the syndicate. The Tropics’ action 
constituted unfair civilian competi- 
tion, Knight said. 

Result: Caniff was told to stop 
drawing for the Army publications 
until the situation is cleared up. 
Meantime, soldiers are clamoring for 
a resumption of Caniff’s strip for their 
papers. That may be soon as syndi- 
cate and Army officials will discuss 
the case next week. 


Winchell in Miami 
WALTER WINCHELL, who has been 
abroad for the last six weeks on an 
official assignment from the U. S. 
Navy, returned to Miami, Fla., on Jan. 
8 and reported to the 7th Naval Dis- 
trict there. His report has been for- 
warded to Washington by the District 
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Commandant and the New York 
Daily Mirror and Kinc FEatures 
Synpicate Broadway columnist, who 
bears the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander, is sitting tight until he is 
relieved of active duty. It is probable 
that it will be within the next week, 
after which he will return to New 
York to resume his columning and 
broadcasting. Commander Winchell’s 
assignment took him to South Amer- 
ica. 


Kearney Plans New Plant 
GEORGE F. KEARNEY, former editor 

of the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger now head of the Lepcer Syn- 
DICATE, has purchased the old Rosen- 
bach Galleries annex, at Juniper and 
Chancellor streets, Philadelphia, where 
he will install a modern printing plant 
and office for the syndicate. Kearney, 
in addition to his own business, does 
an art column for the Philadelphia 
Record. 


NPS Suspends 

THE Nationa Press Service has sus- 
pended for the duration, Henry E. 

Gellermann, editor, announced this 

week. Gellermann is entering the 

army on Jan. 19. 


Bert Christman Honored 

IN HONOR of Allen Bert Christman, 
former AP Features aartist of 

“Scorchy Smith,” who was killed in 

action with the Flying Tigers over 

Burma on Jan. 23, 1942, the Colorado 





State College Air Field at Fort Collin, 
has been named Christman Field 
Christman grew up in Fort Collins, 


Victory Garden Drive 
By Scripps-Howard 


Aimed directly to relieve the situa. 
tion caused by the war rationing pro. 
gram, Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
have instituted a nation-wide Victory 
Garden campaign. 

“Coming strict rationing of canned 
dried and frozen fruits and vegetable; 
is going to place home gardening 
among the top spots on the war emer. 
gency list,” Scripps-Howard’s editor) 
promotion department reports. 

The campaign, instituted on Dec, 
brought immediate response from th 
San Francisco News, Houston Prey 
Cleveland Press, Denver Rocky Moun. 
tain News, Knoxville News-Senting 
and Indianapolis Times, Other Scripps. 
Howard cities began making plans, 

Through the campaign the aid o 
public schools, real estate boards 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, city and county 
officials and civic organizations is be- 
ing enlisted. Every available vacan; 
lot and plot of ground, not only in 
metropolitan district but in adjacent 
areas is being checked for possible 
use. 

One feature of the plan is formation 
of committees which will dispose oi 
the surplus, distributing it to famili« 
in need of it. 

















mechanical factors. 


how to ask them. 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 





You CanBeReady 
For Even Greater 
Restrictions 


Is the design of your newspaper such 
as will allow you to save space without 
losing advertisers and readers? 


Is the optical presentation of your news- 
paper such as will keep it worthwhile to 
all concerned regardless of how much 
any future restrictions might reduce the 
size of your newspaper? 


Modern newspaper design is much 
more than just a matter of type and other 


tools. Readers, advertisers, editors and 
publishers tell us how to design an indivi- 
dual newspaper to fit any individual set 
of facts. These people tell us—if we know 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 
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RADIO. o0 o NERVE-CENTER OF VICTORY! 





FOR JANUARY 16, 1943 





This is a war of science. Radio tubes add speed, precision and safety to 
hundreds of industrial operations, as well as to the performance of planes, 
ships and tanks. Radio science is in the fight on every battlefront. 





This is a war of mobility and speed. Mobility on land, sea and in the air 
is made possible by speed of communication. Radio carries voice, code 
and pictures at the speed of light. 





This is a war of morale. Soldiers, sailors and home folks must be informed 
and entertained. Understanding must be maintained with allied peoples. 
Courage and hope must be brought to those awaiting liberation. Radio 
broadcasting builds morale. 





For more than two decades, the Radio Corporation of America has pioneered 
in the progressive development of radio, electronics and television. In the 
present crisis, those developments—in communications, broadcasting, 
research, engineering and manufacturing—are performing services of vital 
importance to the United Nations. Out of RCA’s war experience will come 
new and finer products and services for industry, the home, and the nation 
—to help make life more than ever worth living. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


The Services of RCA: RCA Victor Division * R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA Laboratories * National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Blue Network Co., Inc. * RCA Institutes, Inc. 








For outstanding achievement 

in the production of vital radio 

equipment, these awards have 
been given to RCA plants: 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Instrument plant 





Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Tube plant 





Army-Navy “E” to the RCA 
Radiomarine Service 
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Promotion Is Important 


In The War 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WE GOT quite a kick some months 

ago from a cartoon showing a bunch 
of soldiers gathered around one of 
their number who was entertaining 
them with a guitar. The boys were 
having a fine time. The gag was 
something like this, “They ought to 
send him out to bolster civilian 
morale.” 

It’s funny, of course. But it packs 
a point, too. Maintaining civilian 
morale is one of the most important 
jobs anybody engaged in advertising 
or promotion can do these days. May- 
be it’s the most important. And if 
you have the problem one promotion 
manager was telling us about the 
other day, you ought to gather your 
staff around you and tell them about 
it. 

Promotion and the War 

This promotion manager is a sensi- 
ble and sensitive fellow. Maybe it’s 
because he’s so sensitive to the feel- 
ings and reactions of others that he is, 
as more than one of his staff has 
told us, such a great guy to work 
for. 

When he told us about this, he was a 
little worried. He told us that some 
of his staff seemed to have lost inter- 
est in their work. For one reason or 
another, most of his staff has remained 
on the job despite the war; a few of 
the boys are in service, but most of 
them are still batting out promo- 
tion. 

“But it’s not the same,” he said. 
“Used to be, my men would work 
around the clock if necessary to get 
out the work. You could tell they 
got a big kick out of it, too. Because 
they were doing a good job. They 
had the enthusiasm it takes to make 
good promotion. 

“Now, it’s all I can do to arouse 
even a slight interest in promotion. 
The boys are frank about it with me. 
They tell me they can’t help it, but 
the war seems a hell of a lot more 
important to them than the problems 
of newspapers and advertisers. I’ve 
got to agree with them. Honestly, 
sometimes I feel the same way. I 
know it’s wrong. But I don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

Importance of Promotion 

It’s a tough problem, all right. But 
it’s one that can be licked. It’s got 
to be licked if you’re going to do any 
kind of a job worth doing. And the 
way to lick it is to make your people 
realize that what they are doing is 
important in the war effort. Keeping 
the civilian economy going as best 
it can during the war is important 
in fighting the war—and there are 
numerous ways in which promotion 
can do that. If you’re not doing some 
of them, start now; it will make good 
promotion, and it will keep your staff's 
spirits high, too. 

Such a promotion, for instance, is 
one the New York World-Telegram 
will run this month and next, a series 
of eight advertisements designed to 
urge civilian New York to “Carry 
On!” The series has for its purpose 
“to emphasize the value of recreation 
for civilians, and to salute the enter- 
tainment world for its generosity to 
the armed forces.” 

“We think now, after many weeks 
of preparation on the campaign,” Pro- 
motion Manager William E. Dempster 
tells us, “that the reason-why is more 
important than ever, what with new 
restrictions and changes in civilian 
living coming up. Away back some- 
where in all this is the fact that we 


” 


Effort 


are open for business in amusement 
advertising, but right up front is the 
honest belief that all work and no 
play is bad.” 

It’s an honest belief and its honesty 
shines through each of the eight 
advertisements. The copy pattern is 
this: recreation is important for the 
men in service; the entertainment in- 
dustry is doing a great job in provid- 
ing that recreation; it’s important to 
you on the home front; “So we say .. . 
Carry On ... take a furlough from 
your wartime living and working. 
Take it whenever you can, but espe- 
cially when your boy, or some good 
friend in uniform, is home.” 

Promotion of this kind is good pro- 
motion. It should profit the World- 
Telegram, and deservedly. It is also 
patriotic promotion because it is doing 
an essential war job, bolstering civil- 
ian morale. 


Civilian War Calendar 


A USEFUL little reader promotion in 

the form of a Civilian War Calendar 
is reported by W. Murray Metten, 
promotion manager of the Wilmington 
(Del.) News and Journal. The cal- 
endar appears every Saturday and 
lists important dates and data which 
every citizen has to know in connec- 
tion with rationing, prices, etc. “The 
calendar,” Murray writes, “met with 
immediate public approval and the 
wholehearted endorsement of local 
OPA officials.” 


Promotion Notebook 


THIS MAN Cram is really something 

of a promotion whirlwind. We 
refer, of course, to Ramon S. Cram 
of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association. Right on the 
heels of a whole string of announce- 
ments of new and useful NNPA serv- 
ices he sends another one, this time an 
announcement of the NNPA Promo- 
tion Notebook. 

The Notebook will consist of 
monthly releases, arranged for filing 
in a looseleaf binder, containing the 
answers to all kinds of promotion 
problems—advertising problems, cir- 
culation problems, editorial and insti- 
tutional advertising and public rela- 
tions, 

“Questionnaires will be sent out 
from time to time,” Cram writes, “to 
gather opinions which will be put to- 
gether in Notebook releases. All in 
all, the Notebook should prove to be 
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one of NNPA’s most useful service 
features.” 

If it works out, it should prove to 
be a textbook on promotion, the best 
kind of textbook, too, because it will 
be a continuing textbook of real and 
not academic promotion. And edited 
by Pierre D. Martineau, promotion 
manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal and Press-Scimi- 
tar, it should certainly work out 
well. 


Parade’s 16 


PARADE has just issued an excellent 

booklet giving essential market 
facts about the 16 cities in which this 
weekly picture newspaper is dis- 
tributed as a supplement to one of the 
local papers. The booklet provides 
information about population, buying 
power, retail sales and media. 

“Almost 2,000,000 people have moved 
from their former places of residence 
since 1940,” says Parade. “More than 
one-third—600,000—have moved into 
16 Parade cities.” From the figures, 
one learns that not only are popula- 
tions up in these cities—but news- 
paper circulations, buying power and 
retail sales. 


In the Bag 


FROM NEA—an interesting booklet 

reporting what happened in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., when some sourpuss reader 
wrote the Times-Union complaining 
that the comic strip “Alley Oop” was 


“insignificant, trifling” and not worthy 
of publication in an “upright news. 
paper.” What happened was a smal] 
avalanche of reader mail telling this 
guy where to get off. It all made a 
nice little controversy in the letters. 
to-the-editor column, which NEA 
fashions into a nice little promotion 
for the strip and which the Times. 
Union ought to make effective use of, 
too. 

From the Memphis (Tenn.) Com. 
mercial Appeal and Press-Scimitar— 
a neat little folder about “the bes 
salesmen in Memphis.” You guessed 
it, the two papers, of course. With 
plenty of facts to prove the claim, 
too. 
From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press— 
a new market map based on the 194) 
Census which packs a lot of useful 
information into small space, and 
makes it all graphic and easy to 
picture for the guy who has to 
use it. 


RANDOLPH PROMOTED 


Elwood H. Randolph, vice-president 
of Paul Block and Associates since 
1934, has been advanced to executive 
vice-president, it was announced this 
week. Before he joined Paul Block in 
1930 he was vice-president of I. A. 
Klein, newspaper representative, and 
previously was advertising manager of 
the New York Press and assistant to 
James C. Dayton when he was pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, 
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Do Your Share in the 


1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Do everything possible through your publication to see to it 
that good books, more books, are donated for the use of our 


GET BEHIND THE DRIVE, which is 
sponsored by the American Library Association, the 
American Red Cross and the USO—— 
backed by the American people through their com- 
munity organizations 


YOU CAN HELP by printing 


mats with the emblem and message of the Campaign 
human interest stories about the Campaign's progress 
in your city or town 


YOU CAN HELP FURTHER by 
offering your delivery trucks or wagons to transport 
| books from callection boxes to public libraries 


placing posters conspicuously in your building and on 
your trucks and book 


collection boxes in your 








For posters, mats, emblem cuts, and feature news, 
write to 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN BOARD 

1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 

ROOM 1503, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
| NEW YORK CITY 
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Today, we have scores of letters testifying 








B. F. Goodrich laboratories began experiment- 
ing with man-made rubber. As a result they 
developed Ameripol—a practical, high-quality 
synthetic rubber. In June, 1940, B. F. Good- 
rich engineers built thousands of tires with 
Ameripol. To test these Ameripol tires under 
actual operating conditions, they were sold to 
a number of leading American business con- 
cerns and individual car owners. 


that Ameripol tires gave at least as much mile- 
age as tires of natural rubber. In many cases, 
they far outlived natural rubber tires. These 
were the first tires made with man-made rubber 
ever to be sold in America. Today, we are pro- 
ducing tons of synthetic rubber for our armed 
services. Because of the urgency of military 
needs, Ameripol tires are not for sale to the 
general public at the present time. 


A few other famous B. F. Goodrich “Firsts in Rubber” 


FiRST—American cord tires for automobiles 


FIRST—in America with carbon black in treads for longer wear 


FIRST—with the alkali process for reclaiming rubber FIRST—tires designed and built especially for planes 


FIRST — airplane De-Icers 


FIRST—to offer American car owners tires made with synthetic rubber 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Service Comes 
First in “43, 
Says R. Fisher 


East St. Louis Circulator 
Urges Service Ahead of 
Promotion This Year 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Service to subscribers—not promo- 
tion—is the big job confronting news- 
paper circulation managers in 1943, 
according to Rex FisHer, East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal, who finds himself faced 
with a difficult carrier situation. 

“The primary thing to do at this 
time is to get service to the people,” 
writes Mr. Fisher. “Take care of the 
business we have, in other words. We 
do not need to shape our organizations 
to take care of promotional work. 
There will not be any time for promo- 
tion until the manpower situation re- 
turns to normal and until transporta- 
tion is available to take care of it.” 

Older Boys Hard to Get 

Mr. Fisher says he finds that using 
older boys on doubled routes does not 
work in his city. “Our olders boys 
are all engaged in other work (if they 
want work) that they like better, or 
because it is more profitable. The min- 
ute we put a 16 or 17-year-old boy on 
a newspaper route, some business man 
sees him and offers him a better job. 

“Most fathers are making good 
money now, and they are liberal with 
allowances to the boys for spending 
money. The increased income tax, 
however, may put a crimp in such 
generosity, and the 10% deductions 
for War Bonds may work to our ad- 
vantage, too. 

“TI do not favor the idea of having 
one boy carrying two routes regu- 
larly,” he continues, “because if one 
boy gets sick or suddenly quits, we’ve 
got two routes on our hands. In addi- 
tion, a boy usually needs a bicycle to 
cover a large route, and bicycles and 
tires are hard to get—at least that sit- 
uation prevails in East St. Louis. 


Goes to Parents Direct 

“We have not combined any of our 
routes in the city area, but we have 
broken down some of our large routes 
in the scattered areas just outside the 
city that formerly were served by 
motor carriers. We have made short 
routes, each of which covers a small 
community, with boys now making 
deliveries formerly made by men. 

“We have had some trouble getting 
boys in all areas,” says Fisher. “But 
when ads in our classified columns 
have failed to produce applicants, and 
when the schools could not help us, we 
have gone right to the homes of our 
subscribers with our problem. We 
have found this to be more productive 
than any other method. The reason 
why is because our subscribers usually 
are our friends and they are more 
likely to be interested in helping to 
keep carriers on our routes. I have 
never used this plan until the last two 
or three months, but it has brought 
results when all other methods have 
failed.” 


7 Years of Safety 


SEVEN YEARS of safe driving, dur- 

ing which 4,725,346 miles were trav- 
eled, is the achievement of employes 
of the Delmar Delivery Co., which de- 
livers the St. Louis Star-Times in the 
metropolitan area. This accomplish- 
ment was recently celebrated at a 
party given for the drivers by the 
Star-Times. Officials of the delivery 
company, Star-Times executives and 
representatives of the local police de- 
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BRITISH NEWS DELIVERY POOL 


This truck is owned and operated by the London Evenings News, one of the British capital's 
three evening newspapers, but it helps to carry other papers to newsstands throughout the 
city in a pooling arrangement. 





partment and St. Louis Safety Council 
attended. 

Thirty drivers were given cash 
awards and for the third consecutive 
year, ANTHONY HANEBRINK was the in- 
dividual champion driver of the Star- 
Times delivery fleet. Publisher Etzey 
Roserts sent a message to the drivers, 
recalling that in 1941 the fleet won 
national honors in the safe-driving 
campaign conducted by the ANPA and 
ICMA, 

Lov Horrmanny, Star-Times circula- 
tion manager, pointed out that during 
the seven years the fleet has been par- 
ticipating in safe-driving contests, 
drivers were charged with only six 
blameworthy accidents. 


Rewards Stamp Salesmen 
THREE of the four high-ranking 
newspaperboys in the sale of War 
Savings Stamps and Bonds have been 
rewarded with employment on the 
staff of the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call. 
In giving employment to the carriers, 
the Call is carrying out its policy of 
extending opportunities for advance- 
ment to worthy members of its car- 
rier organization. One boy has been 
employed in the mailing department, 
another in the circulation department 
and the third is employed as a proof 
boy in the advertising department. 
The fourth boy is continuing as a 
carrier-salesman for the present. 


Carrier’s Part in War 
THE Detroit Times featured a full- 
page ad in black and white and sent 
three-color reprints to carriers’ par- 
ents, stressing “your carrier’s part in 
the war effort.” This promotion was 
done to acquaint parents better with 
the patriotic effort the boys are ex- 
pending and to further the desire for 


boys to become carrier-salesmen, 
thereby helping to reduce carrier 
turnover. The ad points out that 


“newspaperboys are in the front line 
of defense on the home front.” 


Promotes in Verse 
ENTITLED “Uncle Gus Finds Christ- 
mas Joy,” a full-page promotion 
feature appeared on the back cover of 
the Christmas issue of Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, written in verse. 
The ad was a suitable follow-up to the 
farm magazine’s offer at 
Christmas rates. W. G. Hare wrote 
the full-page jingle and Eric Tuo, 


staff artist, did the illustrations. The § 2 


closing verse suggested: 


“If this story of Uncle you've followed Ee 


with me, 

Let me leave you this thought for the 
year '43; 

To assign all your troubles and cares 
to the shelf, 

Give the Family Herald—and read it 
yourself!” 

Mr. Hare, a great advocate of cir- 


special £ 


culation promotion, contends results 
obtained at Montreal during the past 
year prove conclusively “that circula- 
tion executives cannot devote too 
much thought to the subject of pro- 
motion.” He argues that with adver- 
tising returns shrinking, it becomes 
more imperative that no avenue of 
endeavor for holding renewals or in- 
creasing circulation revenue should 
remain unexplored. 


Has 4 Sons in Army 


THE FAMILY of Cuartes T. Buck, 

Chester (Pa.) Times circulation 
manager, is all-out for victory, with 
four sons already in the U. S. Army 
and a fifth planning to enlist soon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Buck recently celebrated 
their 30th wedding anniversary. Joun, 
29, is a second lieutenant at Ft. 
Wheeler, Ga.; Tuomas, 27, a civilian 
pilot, is at Georgia Field, Bennetts- 
ville, Ga., taking a refresher course to 
become an instructor of aviation 
cadets; CHARLES, 25, is receiving his 
pre-flight instruction at Santa Anna, 
Cal.; James, 21, is a corporal in the 
43rd Coast Artillery, Anti-Aircraft; 
“Bitty,” the youngest recently regis- 
tered in the 19-year-old draft and 
plans to enlist in the Army Signal 
Corps. 


RAISE CANADA PRICE 

The New York Sunday News an- 
nounced Jan. 10 that its price in Can- 
ada will be advanced from 5 to. 10 
cents, effective Jan. 24, owing to war- 
time restrictions on newsprint con- 
sumption, and increased transportation 
and production costs. The New York 
Mirror announced that its Sunday edi- 
tion price in Canada, which has been 
6 cents for nearly two years, would 
be advanced to 10 cents. 




















Readers Like 
Their Newspapers 
Much Better These Days 


* Grief enough in them, cer- 
tainly, but a great improve- 
ment on the many, many 
months of uninterrupted bad 
news. . . . Editions that are 
printed have been growing in 
totals. Readers are more eager. 
Every reason for giving de- 
pleted working forces the best 
peemmennees aids, like Certified 
ats. 


So \ 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P_ 4 


Shopping Papers 
Protest to WPB 
On Paper Order 


Controlled Circulation 
Group in Los Angeles Say 
It Threatens Existence 


Declaring that no Los Angeles 
newspapers have given greater space 
or service in the publication of goy. 
ernmental releases on bond sales 
rationing data and scrap drives than 
members of their organization, the 
Los Angeles District Newspapers 
Association, comprised of “controlled 
circulation” papers, have protested 
individually and as a group to the 





War Production Board against the pro. 
posal to class them with commercial 
printers in the newsprint conserva. 
tion program. 

Very few of these papers operate on 
a paid subscription basis and _ they 
point out that if newsprint is to be 
rationed, as proposed, only to news- 
papers which on a set date in the past 
were based on paid circulation, nearly 
all will be forced out of business. 

The protestants declare that the 
large daily newspapers are attempting 
to use the war emergency to put out 
of business community papers which 
have been a thorn in their sides for 
10 years. They declare that eliminat- 
ing them as competitors would amount 
to government subsidy of newspaper 
and would be a step in the elimination 
of a free press. 

Los Angeles “controlled circulation’ 
papers which formerly operated ona 
twice-a-week basis have voluntarily 
cut editions to once a week. They 
declare they are cooperating with the 
zinc conservation program not only 
by using 18-gauge instead of 16-gauge 
zinc, as are the newspapers, but are 
going still farther and re-etching on 
the reverse sides of used zinc plates 


+. 

MEETING POSTPONED 

The Jan. 20-21 meeting of the New > 
England Association of Circulation 
Managers scheduled in Boston has 
been postponed because so many 
members would be unable to attend 
owing to pressure of work, Leo W. 
Harrison, Rutland (Vt.) Herald, presi- 
dent, has announced. New dates will 
be set later, he said. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 








When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Ill. 

A nation-wide non-profit service 

supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 


Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 
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CUTTING NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 





continued from page 6 
ter of that year. Elimination of waste 
is one of the principal measures being 
enforced by all Chicago dailies. 

If further reductions are required, 
it is understood that standard-size pa- 
pers in Chicago may resort to reduc- 
tion in column widths and may con- 
sider the problem of eliminating re- 
turns. 

One publisher advanced the sugges- 
tion a lighter weight paper might 
help to solve the problem if further 
reductions are required of newspa- 
pers. Experiments are being made, it 
was stated, to determine the prac- 
tability of using 30-pound paper in- 
stead of 32-pound print. If lighter 
weight paper should be used, paper 
mills need a leeway of 11% pounds to 
strike an average of 30-pound stock, 
it was explained. 

Under present U. S. Treasury De- 
partment rulings, any newsprint 
weighing less than 30 pounds is not 
exempt from duty. If 30-pound pa- 
per were made for newspapers, with a 
leeway of 1% pounds, some of the 
print paper would average under 30 
pounds and. would be dutiable, which 
would make it too costly for most 
newspapers to use. 

At Inland Daily Press Association 
headquarters, Eprror & PUBLISHER was 
told that some Inland dailies are ap- 
pealing to WPB for special considera- 
tion in cases where their circulations 
have substantially increased in 1942 
over the base year of 1941. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahoma newspapers are meeting 
the 10% cut as follows: the big pa- 
pers are announcing cuts in society, 
local features, semi-feature materials, 
etc. Others have announced some 
such economies but the chief one has 
been an almost statewide announce- 
ment that no new subscribers could 
be taken on this year until vacancies 
arise through old subscribers drop- 
ping out. There is some talk of re- 
ducing excess returns, cutting down 
the number checking copies, etc., but 
most moves are awaiting a check of 
developments in other areas as well 
as results from experiments now being 
made. 


QUINCY, MASS. 


In a full-page announcement the 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger told its read- 
ers last week that effective Jan. 11 
the price of the paper would go up 
one cent to four cents a copy, and cir- 
culation would be cut 10%. “From 
the production point of view, we have 
two alternatives: we can produce as 
many papers as ever, but reduce the 
size and content of the paper; or we 
can produce fewer papers but main- 
tain and improve their quality. We 
have chosen the latter course and we 
will pursue it just as long as war con- 
ditions permit,” the announcement 
explained. 

Nearly two years ago the Quincy 
paper was the first. in Metropolitan 
Boston to raise its price to three 
cents, and at that time it experienced 
a brief lag in circulation. But since 
that time circulation has grown to 
24,974 (daily average six months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1942) and today is more 
than 26,500. It is expected that the 
rise to four cents will cut down cir- 
culation some, 

Soon after the announcement ap- 
peared many readers of the Patriot- 
Ledger called the newspaper office 
asking for a place on any “p 
list” on circulation. They said that 
the added cost didn’t matter to them, 
but they did want to continue to get 
the paper. The paper is distributed, 


mainly, by Patriot-Ledger’s own car- 
riers to the homes in that area, and 
the paper feels that the little news- 
stand circulation may go by the board 
in this new plan cutting down the 
number of papers printed. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Newspaper Publishers 
Association decided Jan. 12 to post- 
pone decision on a general policy for 
all papers regarding newsprint con- 
servation practices and pending rec- 
ommendations to be made at con- 
ferences of newspaper department 
heads. Suggestions made in ANPA 
bulletins including restrictions of free 
copies for advertisers, promotion ads, 
returns and certain news column mat- 
ter will be discussed at a conference 
of L. A. managing editors, advertis- 
ing directors and circulation promo- 
tion and business managers to be held 
in the next few days. 

Increased circulations of practically 
all Los Angeles dailies complicate 
their newsprint reduction problems 
because of the 1941 consumption basis. 
Circulation increases are considerable, 
not only because of the stimulating 
effect of war news but also because of 
the area’s rapid and recent popula- 
tion growth due to the expansion of 
local war manufacturing industries. 

The Hearst Sunday supplements 
used by the Examiner add to its prob- 
lems. However, the Examiner had 
already cut the size of its papers dur- 
ing 1942 and, aside from restricting its 
returns, is temporarily continuing 
without further altering its policies. 
The Times, too, is pursuing a “wait 
and see” policy. 

Perhaps in the most perplexing po- 
sition of all is the Daily News which 
only recently raised its price and 
otherwise put itself in a more com- 
petitive position with other local 
newspapers. Aside from reducing its 
overrun, it has not to date made any 
other plans to restrict consumption. 

Virtually every Los Angeles news- 
paper has within the past year changed 
to newsprint rolls of lesser widths. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


While not immediately affected by 
the 10% reduction of paper consump- 
tion newspapers here are preparing 
for additional restrictions which are 
believed to be on the way. 

Managers for both publishers have 
indicated that the reduced size of 
newspapers during the past year has 
automatically brought their consump- 
tion of newsprint down. 

“We have been running tighter 
papers right along,” said Charles H. 
Morrison, treasurer and business man- 
ager of the Patriot and Evening News. 
War extras have been eliminated and 
there are no dealer returns. “Little 
merchants” stop papers immediately 
if payment is not kept up on carrier 
routes. The Patriot and Evening 
News, Morrison said, has approxi- 
mately a 5,000-per-day street sale, 
on which returns hardly ever run 
over 100 papers. “We also are watch- 
ing waste in the press room on over- 
runs,” he said, and indicated that ad- 
ditional paper would be saved by re- 
vamping heads; using shorter stories; 
cutting stock lists to active items. 


“Some comics will be the first to go,” 
Morrision added, “because we have 
more now than most papers.” 

Both publishers are anticipating a 
cut in rural circulation as newsprint 
becomes more scarce. The outlying 
towns will be first to feel this pinch, 
it was said. 


J. R. Sheffer, business manager of 
the Harrisburg Telegraph, said the 
practice of that paper in distributing 
free samples throughout circulation 
districts in subscription campaigns is 
being stopped because of the paper 
shortage, and “sample copies” freely 
distributed by advertising solicitors is 
also being banned. 

Sheffer said the Telegraph has in- 
creased its circulation by 1,000 during 
the past year “and we may have to 
drop back to our 1941 circulation,” 
with rural communities again taking 
the blow first. This also releases 
transportation facilities for other pur- 
poses, it was pointed out. 


ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis Star Times reports it 
is running shorter stories, smaller 
heads, smaller size comic strips and 
panels, and has eliminated most of the 
financial and market reports in order 
to reduce paper consumption. The 
business department says it is watch- 
ing its space budget “very close.” The 
department claims there is no drop in 
circulation because of changes and 
believes that the customers have no- 
ticed little difference in appearance 
of paper. 

All St. Louis papers, including the 
Post Dispatch and Globe Democrat, 
stopped accepting returns several 
months ago. The Post Dispatch and 
Globe Democrat have nothing to say 
at this time on paper reduction. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio dailies are attacking 
waste as their first method of reduc- 
ing paper consumption, although 
there is a tightening up on contént, 
too. “We shall strive to eliminate 
waste rather than quality in content,” 
said Frank G. Huntress, Jr., of the 
Express and Evening News. Increased 
circulations of San Antonio papers are 
due to this military center’s popula- 
tion sprint, according to William Mc- 
Intosh of the Light. Newspapers had 
been pronounced essential and those 
here are serving more than their 
normal reader clientele, McIntosh 
contended. 

The Express and News, Huntress 
said, seek more nearly to equalize 
gross and net press runs by reducing 
advertisers’ free copies, returns, spoils, 
tear sheet consumption, etc. Editions 
will be in fewer sections where pos- 
sible. A serial story has _ been 
dropped. Less space is devoted to 
sports news since sports events are 
fewer. Some saving in connection 
with comics is being considered. 

Besides the campaign against waste, 
the Light has dropped market tables, 
and McIntosh said, few complaints 
have resulted. The Light recently 
substituted a church directory for 
customary church announcements. 
Less elaboration in society news and 
art likely will come, McIntosh 
asserted. 





MORE SUSPENSIONS BRINGS 1942 TOTAL TO 68 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION reaching Eprror & Pustisuer since the Jan. 9 

issue came off the presses reveals that five additional daily newspapers 
suspended publication during 1942, bringing the total number of papers going 
out of business during the year to 68. The five papers not mentioned in our 
last story are the Aberdeen (S. D.) Morning American-News, Center (Tex.) 
News, Cripple Creek (Col.) Times Record, Redding (Calif.) Morning Search- 


light and Twin Falls (Idaho) News. 


DES MOINES 


The Register and Tribune have bee, 
making gradual reductions during th 
last year in anticipation of limitation, 
upon paper and are now just aboy 
in line with requirements of the orde, 
No sudden changes will be necessary 
Market space has been reduced in th 
last year and there have been sligh 
cuts in sports space coming through 
reduction in sports events rather tha 
a cut in coverage. Sunday comig 
have been reduced in size so tha 
most pages carry two comics. For. 
merly the comic section was auto. 
matically 16 pages, now there is mon 
flexibility in the comics. Sufficien; 
pages are printed to carry all th 
comics and advertising scheduled 
the same basis as in other sections. 4 
slight scaling down in headline spa 
also has helped to bring the papers in 
line with WPB requirements. 


DAYTON, O. 


Dayton’s three newspapers have 
taken two major steps to curtail news- 
print consumption 10% in line with 
the WPB order—placing circulation 
on a non-return basis and curtailing 
space allotted to news and features. 

Jerry Connors, managing editor of 
the Dayton Daily News, and Dwight 
E. Young, editor-in-chief of the Day- 
ton Herald and the Journal, both fed 
these will bring the papers wel 
within the 10% reduction orde 
Young said the Journal and the Her- 
ald would thus reduce consumption 
sufficiently despite the 15% increas 
in circulation over 1941 figures. 

The no-return circulation plan wil 
go into effect Jan. 18. 

The Herald has reduced its average 
daily news space from 115 columns tt 
94 columns while the Journal ha 
been cut from 92 to 80 columns. Th 
average for the Sunday Journal-Her- 
ald has been lowered from 340 cd- 
umns to 283 columns. Space allotted 
sports has been cut about 30%. Th 
amount and size of all art has bee 
reduced. 

The Daily News, in addition to gen 


eral space limitations, is alternatinf) 
runnin 
four each day instead of the hereto-f 


its woman’s page features, 





fore eight. The picture page has bee 
reduced 50% and sports is 
confined to nine columns. 


ment of art has been especially 


stressed for the society departmen:)) 
as well as newsprint 


saving zinc 
Market page space was curtailed sev 
eral weeks ago. 

Reporters and editors have beet 
instructed to compress all news, 
sulting in all three papers carryit 
more stories. Young says Jourm 
and Herald readers have comment 
favorably on the brief, concise stories 

Anticipating a general curtailmer 
the Journal and the Herald startet 
running four-column comic _ strip 
several weeks ago. No complaint 
have been received. The Daily New 
will begin using four-column strip 
in the near future. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
All three Seattle dailies are makin 
space reductions in certain depar* 
ments to effect newsprint economies 
The situation is complicated, howeve! 
due to sharp increases in populatie 
estimated at nearly 40% last year dv 
to concentration of war industries 
The Seattle Times and Seattle Pos 
Intelligencer have both filed appe# 
with the WPB emphasizing circul 
tion gains. Due to new residents, 
Times states circulation increas 
30%, and the Post-Intelligencer 20% 
The Seattle Star is to file an a 
(Continued on page 38) 
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JANUARY 16, 1943 


Yes, your page in the new 1943 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK 
will work a full 365 days for you... 
selling, servicing, and building price- 
less future good-will. 


Millions at war .. . fantastic economic changes 


. tremendous manpower relocation . . . and 
many other factors have changed the face of 
today’s world. That means the newspaper 


world has changed radically, too. 


In no other place, we believe, are these changes 
so comprehensively documented except in the 
new 1943 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR 
BOOK. And, certainly, there is no other so 
widely used or recognized fact-book about the 


newspaper business. 


Whether you are a newspaper, seeking to build 
better business and more friendly relations 
among advertisers, agencies, or official] Washing- 


ton ... whether you are a newspaper supplier 





equipment, syndicate or a service of any kind 
—this widespread use of the YEAR BOOK 


makes it of exceptional value to you this year. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER e TIMES TOWER, 


Here is a full year’s advertising... 
at the cost of a “One-Time Shot”! 









We urge you now to make a careful check of 
all the advertising advantages it offers you . . 

and then to wire (collect) your reservation for 
dominating space to carry your important 


message. 


A full page (on our regular contract or trans- 
ient rates) will cost you but $275.00 on a one- 
time basis; a half-page, $154.00; a quarter-page, 
$85.00. Amortized over the full 365 days this 
YEAR BOOK advertising will be working for 


you, the cost will be infinitesimal. 


The YEAR BOOK will be published as a sup- 
plement to the regular January 30th issue of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. Forms will close on 
January 20th. It’s your one-of-a-kind oppor- 
tunity to get your 1943 promotion off to a flying 


start! Wire your reservation today, please! 


TIMES SQUARE e NEW YORK, 


Wire your reservation today for the 
new 1943 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK 
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Nazis Tried To 

Seize Ridder 

Paper in N. Y. 
Agents Told To “Get The 


Hell Out And Stay Out,” 
Victor Ridder Reveals 


The amazing story of how Heinz 
Spanknoebel, Nazi organizer and 
propagandist, walked into the offices 
of the New Yorker Staatz-Zeitung 
und Herold in 1933 and presented let- 
ters from German officials abroad 
authorizing him to take over control 
of the German-language press in this 
country, and how Bernard Ridder, co- 
publisher, bluntly told his arrogant 
visitor to “get the hell out and stay 
out,” was related from the witness 
stand in Federal court Jan. 8 by Vic- 
tor F. Ridder, Bernard Ridder’s 
brother. 

The testimony was revealed as Vic-. 
tor Ridder testified as a government 
witness in the denaturalization pro- 
ceedings against Fritz Kuhn, convict 
and former head of the German- 
American Bund, and 19 Bundists. 

Letters of “Authority” 

In July, 1933, Spanknoebel, who is 
listed as a fugitive from the Federal 
court, and a companion walked into 
the Ridder office and announced that 
he was taking over, Victor Ridder 
testified. The German agent threw a 
couple of letters on the publisher’s 
desk. The letters were written by 
high Nazi officials in Germany. 

“From now on,” Mr. Ridder quoted 
Spanknoebel as saying, “you will no 
longer be permitted to publish your 
pro-Jewish articles in your paper.” 

“What you are trying to do,” Mr. 
Ridder retorted, “not even the U. S. 
government or congress would at- 
tempt to do. What if I went to Ger- 
many and laid a letter from Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull on Dr. Rosen- 
berg’s desk and said it was my author- 
ity to take over the Berlin papers and 
told them they could no longer print 
anti-Jewish articles? What do you 
think would happen to me?” 

“That’s unthinkable,” the Nazi 
propagandist replied, evidently sur- 
prised that one should have the temer- 
ity to suggest that what might be an 
improper thing in Germany could 
likewise be improper elsewhere. 

Mr. Ridder said he told Spank- 
noebel that what he and his com- 
panion were trying to do was equally 
unthinkable. As he said it, his 
brother Bernard entered. 

“Come in. I want you to meet your 
new boss,” Victor Ridder told his 
brother. 

“My brother stood there bewildered 
and then asked which of the two men 
was Spanknoebel,” the witness added. 
“After Spanknoebel identified himself 
my brother said to him: ‘All I can tell 
you, Spanknoebel, is to get the hell 
out of here and stay out’!” 

Mr. Ridder told the court that his 
papers had consistently opposed the 
German-American Bund. 


Hagerty, N. Y. Times, 
Named Aide By Dewey 


James C. Hagerty, legislative cor- 
respondent in Albany, N. Y., for the 
New York Times since 1938, was ap- 
pointed Jan. 12 by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey as his executive assistant at 
a salary of $8,500 a year. Mr. Hagerty 
begins his official duties on Jan. 18 
in the executive offices in the State 
Capitol. He is 33 years old, the son 
of James A. Hagerty, chief political 
writer for the Times. 

Last year Mr. Hagerty covered Mr. 
Dewey’s gubernatorial campaign, and 
in 1940 covered the governor’s pre- 





convention campaign for the Presi- 
dential nomination. Later he was 
assigned with his father to cover the 
Presidential campaign of Wendell L. 
Willkie, 1940 Republican nominee. He 
started to work for the Times as 
Columbia University correspondent in 
1931 and joined the Times staff in 
1934. 

He was educated in New York City 
public schools, Blair Academy and 
Columbia University, receiving his 
B.A. there in 1934. Married, he is 
the father of two sons. 


Compensation Plan 
For Mills Announced 


Orrawa, Jan. 11—Each of Canada’s 
25 newsprint manufacturers is as- 
signed an established percentage of 
total production under a compensa- 
tion plan for the newsprint industry 
announced last week by the Prices 
Board. The plan was necessitated by 
previous orders curtailing newsprint 
production. 

The percentage of total production 
will remain constant unless and until 
changed by R. L. Weldon, administra- 
tor of newsprint, the board announce- 
ment said. 

It added: “This is a fixed percentage 
of the total amount of newsprint in- 
voiced by all manufacturers in any 
month.” The statement continued that 
the established percentages of the 
various manufacturers were deter- 
mined by the administration after 
many consultations with members of 
the industry’s advisory committee. 

Here’s how the compensation plan 
will work: 

When in any calendar month a 
manufacturer invoices to his custom- 
ers and to other manufacturers a 
quantity of newsprint manufactured 
by him in excess of his established 
percentage, he will be required to re- 
mit a proportionate sum to a fund 
established by the prices stability cor- 
poration for the purposes of the order. 
When in any month a manufacturer 
invoices newsprint in an amount short 
of his percentage, he is to receive from 
the fund a corresponding sum. Cost of 
operating the compensation plan is to 
be borne by the stabilization fund. 

Amounts which manufacturers are 
to remit or receive in consequence 
of allocation and other controls exer- 
cised since Sept. 1 last are to be fixed 
by the administrator on or before Jan. 
20. Remittances to the fund and pay- 
ments to other manufacturers are to 
be made on or before Jan. 25 and pay- 
ments out of the fund by Feb. 1. 

The announcement said that in the 
case of “transferred tonnage”—news- 
print tonnage which the administrator 
orders transferred by one manufac- 
turer to another for production—the 
manufacturer who produces and ships 
it is to invoice it at full price to the 
transferring mill, which is to pay on 
or before the 25th of the month fol- 
lowing invoice date. 

Each manufacturer who produces 
and ships transferred tonnage is re- 
quired when directed by the admin- 
istrator to pay into or receive from the 
fund whatever amount is necessary to 
adjust the basic mill net price of the 
tonnage to the basic mill net price of 
the manufacturer’s own tonnage of 
newsprint. 

The order defines “basic mill net 
price” as that received by each man- 
ufacturer from his customer after de- 
ducting (1) all transportation and de- 
livery charges paid by the manufac- 
turer; (2) all storage and incidental 
charges paid by the manufacturer, in 
the case of water shipments, and (3) 
all up-charges or extra charges made 
by the manufacturer for newsprint 
other than standard white newsprint 
in rolls, as customarily wrapped for 
shipment to customers in Canada and 
the United States. 
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WPB NAMES SULLIVAN 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 13—Matthew 
G. Sullivan, general circulation direc- 
tor for the 20 Gannett Newspapers, 
has been appointed circulation expert 
for. the War Production Board, ac- 
cording to William G. Chandler, direc- 
tor of Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion, WPB. Sullivan is president of 
the International Circulation Man- 
agers Association. He joins WPB as 
a dollar-a-year man, the Gannett 
company continuing his salary. Sul- 
livan is a graduate of Boston College. 
His first newspaper post was with the 
Boston American. He was New Eng- 
land sales manager for the Hearst 
magazines and later covered the whole 
eastern territory. He also was Up- 
state circulation director for the 
Hearst papers. He joined the Gannett 
group in 1935 after a period with the 
Cleveland News and New York World. 


» 

TODD RESIGNS POSTS 

SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 13—Elmer E. 
Todd, publisher of the Seattle Times, 
has retired from the law firm of Todd, 
Holman, Sprague and Allen to devote 
his full efforts to the affairs of that 
afternoon newspaper. Mr. Todd, for 
many years one of the city’s leading 
attorneys and senior partner of a prin- 
cipal law firm, became president and 
publisher of the Times about a year 
ago. His election followed shortly 
after the death of the late General C. 
B. Blethen. Mr. Todd this week also 
resigned as director of the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank. 


NOW TAKING ORDERS 


Eastern Newspaper Supply, 9603 
Northern Boulevard, Corona, Long 
Island, N. Y., announces it is taking 
orders now for delivery approximately 
Feb. 1 of its special cut backing board 
for thin zinc, which has been found 
excellent for use as reinforcement on 
18 and 2l-gauge zine to bring such 
cuts to the thickness of 16-gauge 
standard size. Last week Epiror & 


PUBLISHER (Jan. 9, P. 37) told how thy 
special backing can be utilized and @, 
roneously stated it could be obtaing 
immediately. 





Hobson Designer of 
Hearst Ad Campaign 


The series of double-page advertig. 
ments which have appeared in Epng 
& PuBLIsHER during the past month j 
the creation of 
William G. Hob- 
son, sales man- 
ager of the Rod- 
ney Boone Or- 
ganization, which 
represents most 
of the Hearst 
Newspapers in 
the national 
field. The basic 
copy ideas were 
Mr. Hobson’s, as 
was the general 
plan of the cam- 
paign. The J. 
Walter Thompson Company cooper. 
ated in preparing the illustrations, lay. 
outs and typography—the latter being 
almost entirely handset. In the edi- 
torial preparation of he copy, Mr 
Hobson had the assistance of Grov 
Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, 
and past president of the America 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The advertisements are also appeur- 
ing as full pages in the Hearst New: 
papers and reprints are being dis 
tributed to advertisers, agencies, ani 
others to whom the story of the new:- 
paper’s place in our civilization is 
especial interest. All newspaper or 
ganizations have been given permi- 
sion to use the material in the adver 
tisements, with or without credit « 
the source. Widespread publicatic 
of this information, Mr. Hobson lx 
lieves, will be valuable, telling th 
public what newspapers mean 
Americans, to the government and 
the principles on which the Unite 
States was established. 













William G. Hob 








Cutting Paper Consumption a Problem 





(continued from page 36) 
also. The Times and Star have agreed 
to eliminate returns while the Post-In- 
telligencer is reducing returns mate- 
rially, but to somewhat lesser degrees. 
All papers report sharp reduction in 
house promotion ad space. 

Harry H. Cahill, general manager, 
Times, reports that the paper has re- 
duced Saturday editions from 18 to 
16 pages and is cutting news content 
of all other week-day and Sunday 
editions by editing copy closely, cur- 
tailing especially society, sports and 
financial. The Times is making 
a further intensive survey to uncover 
other economies. In anticipation of 
rationing, the Times sometime ago cut 
the Sunday roto section from eight to 
six pages. 

Charles B. Lindeman, associate pub- 
lisher, Post-Intelligencer, reports tight 
editing of all news copy and consoli- 
dations in some departments and re- 
ductions of comics from five to four 
columns. 

Howard Parish, Star publisher, says 
his paper is cutting sports from two 
pages to one and cutting society 
sharply, changing that department to 
more of a general women’s section. 

John Boettiger, publisher P-I, and 
son-in-law of President Roosevelt, is 
now in Washington to present his pa- 
per’s appeal personally. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Despite continuous attempts to re- 
duce the size of the San Diego Union 


and Tribune-Sun, the papers are cot 
fronted with circulation increases ¢ 
such magnitude that an appeal ft 
relief from the conservation ordef 
has been found necessary, Arthur i 
Whyte, publisher, reported today. 



























— 


“Many months ago when the po Ci 
sibility of a newsprint pinch becant I pest 
apparent we began cutting the num§ inpiv 
ber of pages by eliminating featursh;, p, 
tightening news content through care tio 
ful editing, reducing the size of af 
layouts, etc.” Mr. Whyte explained. Firs 

“We abolished returns from news s 
stands and street sales and cut 0 par 
some of our editions. These move « 

° : d Cc 
resulted in a saving of more tha 
1,000 tons of newsprint during 199) ceri, 
over 1941. Second 

“However, without solicitation ov ADVE 
circulation has gone up 42.8% in th 
last two years due to the tremendov 2. ta 
influx of war workers and milital (Er 
personnel to this area because of thi 
circumstance virtually beyond of} aDver 
control. We have appealed to 3, 7, 
WPB Printing and Publishing Divi) mer 
sion for relief.” oe 

Mr. Whyte indicated that furth# r 
slashes in news and feature conte!’ 
will be resorted to in attempts to me 
WPB requirements during 1943, b¥ 
that the most difficult task will } 
that of coping with ever increasili 
circulation demands. Rationing * 
sales on newsstands and in milital 
camps may be resorted to in order " 
preserve as much home delivered cit EDIT 





culation as possible, he declared. 
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Your words are wings 


Newspaper promotion people are playing a bigger part in the winning 


of this war than they may guess. 


War Bonds .. . the scrap drive . . . delivering timely market infor- 


mation to advertisers . . . a hundred different kinds of jobs, great and 


small, to help war industry . . . to stabilize the home front ...TO HELP. 


Your promotion is more important than you think. 


You've lived 


with it, suffered with it, you’re proud of it! Then help others, as well 
as yourself, by entering it now in the 12th ANNUAL EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER NEWSPAPER PROMOTION CONTEST! 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND AWARDS 


BEST ALL-ROUND PROMOTION BY AN 
INDIVIDUAL NEWSPAPER 


1. Based on the year’s work, including all phases of promo- 
tion—advertisements for various purposes, direct mail, 
research, etc. 


First Award—Silver Loving Cup and Bronze Plaque. Cup 
becomes permanent property of newspaper winning it 
three times. Plaque remains the property of the news- 
Paper. 


Second Award—Certificate of Distinguished Merit. 


Certificates of Distinguished Merit will form the First and 
Second Awards in each section of each class that follows: 


| ADVERTISEMENTS FOR CIRCULATION 
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2. The most valuable campaign of three or more adver- 
usements for circulation purposes. 
(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 


| OU ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ADVERTISING 
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3. The most valuable campaign of three or more advertise- 
ments directed to advertisers and appearing in one or 
more newspapers. 

(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

4. The most valuable campaign of three or more adver- 
tisements for promotion of classified advertising. 
(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 

5. (a) The most valuable single advertisement, appearing 
in one of more newspapers, to promote favorable sen- 
timent or prestige. 
(b) The most valuable campaign of three or more ad- 
vertisements, appearing in one or more newspapers, to 
promote favorable sentiment or prestige. 
(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 


TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
6. (a) The most valuable single advertisement appearing 
in trade or business papers. 
(b) The most valuable campaign of three or more ad- 
vertisements appearing in trade or business papers. 
DIRECT MAIL 
7. (a) The most valuable campaign of three or more mail- 
ing pieces directed to advertisers. 
(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 
(b) The most valuable campaign of 3 or more mailing 
pieces for circulation. 
(Entries limited to maximum of 3 campaigns.) 
DATA BOOKS 


8. Data books, research studies, presentations, loose-leaf 
sheets, and/or other material to aid advertising salesmen. 


Editor & Publisher 12th Annual 
Newspaper Promotion Contest 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of war... 














CONTEST REQUIREMENTS 


_1. Contest is open to all newspapers in the 
United States and Canada, regardless of size. 


2. Closing date for entries is midnight, Feb- 


ruary 28, 1943. 


3. Entries will be confined to promotion used 
in the year 1942. 


4. Contestants may submit as many as eight 
entries in each class of the most valuable single 
specimens (Section a), and as many as (3) three 
entries in each class of the most valuable cam- 
paigns. Not more than (8) eight advertisements 
or mailing pieces may be entered in one class, 
from any campaign that comprises more than (8) 
eight. Contestants may submit entries in one 
class or as many classes as they wish. The same 
specimens may be entered in more than one class 
or section, but separate copies must be submitted 
for each entry. 


5. No entries are to be submitted for ‘‘All- 
Round”’ Class No. 1. Contestants who enter 
three or more of the Classes, Nos. 2 to 8, auto- 
matically become contestants in the All-Round 
Classification. 


6. Entries must be mounted on strong cover- 
stock, about 130-lb., size 20” x 26”, this size 
applying both to single sheets and portfolios. 
Each single specimen must be mounted on a 
separate sheet of mounting stock, except that 
single specimens of small dimensions, for entry 
in one class, may be mounted two or more to a 
sheet. Each campaign must be mounted in a 
separate portfolio, book or accordion style as 
desired. Campaign specimens having small di- 
mensions should be mounted two or more to a 
portfolio page. Heavy, bulky data books or 
other heavy, bulky material may be entered un- 
mounted. 


7. Each contestant shall paste securely on the 
front of each single-specimen entry, each port- 
folio, and each piece of any heavy unmounted 
material, a label bearing, first, the name and 
address of the newspaper ; second, the title of the 
class and section in which the entry is submitted. 


8. All entries will be judged by an inde- 
pendent Jury of Awards, composed of pre- 
eminent executives and experts in the advertising 
field who are invited to serve by EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. Their names will be published at 
an early date. 


9. Decisions of the Jury of Awards will be 
final. 


10. Any letter to EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
about the Contest or entries should, if a prompt 
reply is required, be mailed separately and not 
with entries. 


11. No entries will be returned to con- 
testants, unless return is specifically requested 
in a separate letter. 
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Shoe Repair 


Shops Are 


Live Ad Prospects 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 13 in a series) 


IN THE Nov. 26 issue of Domestic 

Commerce there appeared an article 
with this heading: “Conservation 
Trend to Aid Shoe Repairmen.” Said 
the author of this article, J. G. 
Schnitzer: “The drive for conserva- 
tion has aided the service industry in 
many sections of the country and a 
nation-wide increase in the shoe re- 
pair business is expected during the 
first quarter of the coming year.” 

According to Mr. Schnitzer, shoe 
repair volume increased 40% during 
the last half of 1942 and he predicts 
that there will be a further increase 
of shoe repair work during the first 
half of 1943. This increase may reach 
60% over the first half of 1942. 

Today in New York, a fairly good 
pair of men’s shoes may be obtained 
for around $7. Oliver Moore, a cus- 
tom bootmaker, will in four weeks 
make a pair for you at a cost of $45. 
Women’s shoes, mostly pumps and 
slippers, may be had at $3 a pair or 
one may pay $15 on the Avenue. In 
a study released by Life magazine, 
February, 1938, they stated that 50% 
of all women’s shoes sold cost less 
than $3 per pair. Only one pair out 
of a thousand sold at over $10. 

It has been estimated that 184,000,- 
000 pairs of women’s shoes were 
bought during 1941. During the same 
year, 109,000,000 pairs of men’s shoes 
were bought. Estimated per capita 
consumption of women’s shoes for the 
year was 3.71. Estimated men’s con- 
sumption for the year was 2.21. 

Stated another way, men bought 


about 37.2% of the total, while women 
bought the balance, 628%. From 
these figures, it is easy to see that 
women buy almost twice as many 
pairs of shoes as do men. 

One of the most difficult phases of 
operating a successful shoe repair 
business is hinted at in the paragraph 
relating to the Life magazine study. 
Bluntly, most Americans wear rather 
inexpensive shoes, and, as a result, 
the shoemaker faces a real problem 
when his customer brings to his shop 
one or more pairs for an overhauling. 

For 10 years, we have relied on one 
repairman to tell us the truth about 
our old shoes. If he shrugs his shoul- 
ders and says, “I don’t think they are 
worth fooling with,” we consign them 
to the Salvation Army or the porter 
in the building. But not all custom- 
ers of the shoe repairman are so easily 
turned away. They insist that their 
shoes can be repaired and 9 times out 
of 10 the repairman will undertake 
to do the job. 

Our soldiers and sailors are using 
a lot of leather these days, and they 
will use more as the war progresses. 
We are told that there will be ample 
stocks of shoes for 1943, but there 
won’t be so many models and styles. 
Whether we have a shortage in 1943 
or 1944, has little to do with selling 
one or a dozen shoe repairmen a con- 
tinuous schedule of at least two 
inches, three times a week. Yes, you 
can do the job with such a schedule; 
it has been done. 

Over the past six years we have 
been privileged to assist several shoe 
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repairmen in building for themselves 
a steady, year-in-and-year-out in- 
crease in their repair shops. From 
this experience we have learned that 
most consumers are interested in four 
things when they visit a shoe repair 
shop. 

First—They are _ price-conscious. 

Second—Many people are still 
suspicious of shoe repair machines. 
They want quality work. 

Third—Most prospects for shoe re- 
pair jobs are always in a hurry. ‘ 

Fourth—They like to feel that they 
can come to a shop and have a little 
discussion about the repair job before 
they say, “All right, go ahead and fix 
them.” 

Four Copy Themes 

Theme No. 1—Price Arguments: 
Copy directed at war workers should 
emphasize the importance of com- 
fortable, well-kept shoes. Some kinds 
of war work call for thick soles of the 
best leather obtainable. Office work- 
ers, and those seated all day, can use 
less valuable leather for their heels 
and soles and tops. Explain in the 
copy the difference in the leathers 
that are used and then list the cost of 
two or three different kinds of work. 
Grocers have found, from long experi- 
ence, that prices are important in 
advertising. Shoe repairmen should 
always list the cost of their work or 
a price range of work. Tell what each 
job is to cost or give a price range of 
costs. 

Theme No. 2—Quality Work: The 
only way to justify a differential of 
10c to $1 on a given repair job is to 
tell the readers of a paper that quality 
work is the cheapest in the long run. 
“Regardless of the materials used, we 
do but one kind of shoe repair work— 
the best that skill and good tools can 
produce.” So runs a set line in a 
repair campaign we helped prepare. 

Theme No. 3—Quick Service: Some 


people have but two pairs of shoe 
When they go to a repair shop, they 
usually want their repair work don 
in one day. So it’s easy to understanj 
why they are in a hurry about thej 
shoe repairs. Every fourth insertiop 
should be devoted to the “Hury 
Theme.” Be sure to impress on you 
new customer that if he promises , 
job will be done at a certain hour, he 
should make good on his promise, 

Theme No. 4—Free Consultation 
Service: One out of every four ads 
run should be devoted to the ide 
that here is a shoe repair shop wher 
the consumer can bring one or mor 
pairs of shoes and get a frank opinion 
as to the work that should be done op 
each pair and an outside price. Make 
it easy for the new customer to come 
in and tell his ideas about wha 
should be done. This one theme can 
be used over and over again to bring 
strangers to the repair shop. 

To get the maximum out of this 
campaign, one of the themes should 
appear at least once every 48 hours, 
Copy directed to men will do better 
on the sports pages. Copy directed to 
women should appear on the women’s 
pages, the radio log page or on the 
moving picture page. 

The average shoe repairman is not 
a consistent, regular user of news- 
paper space. He believes that one 
good customer will send him others, 
Of course, this is true, but if he wants 
to enlarge his business, he must & 
some advertising. 

Time and again, we have seen this 
type of campaign run in two inches 
single column space. The ads should 
be short, carry one idea, the theme 
that is selected, and run every othe 
day. 

After you have sold your firs 
prospect, go right down the line in 
your classified telephone listings, ani 
sell them all. 





TO 





PUBLISHERS 


who want to increase 


Circulation Revenue 


PA RAD E is prepared to present the details of this program. 


PARADE PUBLICATION, INC. 


Chrysler Building 
New York City 


— 
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FOR JANUARY 16, 


a Obituary 


WILLIAM J. SNYDER, 61, one of the 

oldest employes of the Associated 
Press in New York, died Jan. 6 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage on the way from 
his home in Union City N. J., to a 
hospital. He had been employed by 
the Associated Press for 47 years, en- 
tering its service as an office boy at 
the age of 14. For the past eight years 
he was an AP printer attendant at 
the New York Daily News. 





Witt1amM Macpona_p, 66, who retired - 


two years ago after 38 years’ service 
as city hall and police reporter and 
city editor on Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen, 
died at his residence in Ottawa Jan. 8. 
Wr.1AM Puiviep Granam, 64, former 
office manager of the old Toronto 
Globe (now the Globe and Mail) died 
Jan. 7 at his home in Barrie, Ont. 
Mrs. Louts J. Meyer, 82, mother of 
John L., secretary-treasurer of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, Eric 
Milwaukee correspondent of Eprror & 
PusLisHeR; Carl and three daughters, 
died Jan. 11 in Milwaukee. Her hus- 
band preceded her in death 16 years 


ago. 
Hartan C. Pearson, 70, one of New 
Hampshire’s outstanding political 


writers and newspapermen, died at his 
home in Concord, N. H., Jan. 6. Al- 
though confined to his bed for the past 
four years, Pearson had continued his 
work as research secretary to the 
state’s governor, and as a commentator 
on state affairs for most of New Hamp- 
shire’s weekly papers. In addition he 
served as correspondent for the Boston 
Globe and conducted a column in the 
Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor, which 
he at one time published. 

Patrick DoNnaAHvuE, 56, for many 
years Maine circulation representative 
for the Boston Herald, died Dec. 20 
in Portland, Me. 

Epwarp BrancH LyMAn, journalist 
and publicity man, died in a New 
York hospital Jan. 12 after a long ill- 
ness. He was 69 years old. In 1907 
Mr. Lyman was a wire editor in the 
office there of the Associated Press. He 
was Canadian manager of the AP from 
1908 to 1910 and New England man- 
ager from 1911 to 1914. 

J. Bart CAMPBELL, once chief of the 
Capitol staff of the International News 








Service in Washington, died at Gar- | 


field Hospital there, Jan. 11, after 4 
short illness. He was 62 years old. 


Wit1am S. O’Connor, 62, for 35 | 


years reporter and labor editor for 
the Boston Herald-Traveler, died Dec. 
19 at his home in Dorchester, Mass. 
Wiiuiam G. MackinTosi, 85, veteran 
Detroit advertising man and a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the 
Detroit News for 43 years until his 


retirement in 1936, died in Detroit Jan. | 


5 after an extended illness. 


R. W. Birpseye, 52, general adver- 


tising manager of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, died last month at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., following a stroke. He 


had been head of the Santa Fe’s ad- | 


vertising department since 1937. 


Harry Meyer FRIenp, president of | 


the Chronicle Press, Inc., of Orange, 
N. J., a printing firm, died of a heart 
attack there Jan. 9 at his home. His 
age was 71. Mr. Friend, whose con- 


cern published the Orange Chronicle, | 


a weekly, for 15 years until it publica- 
uon was suspended several years ago, 
was business manager and part owner 


of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Record, and | 


In 1899, moved to Orange to become 
advertising manager of the Orange 
Chronicle. 

Josepx G. Exuiorr, 84, noted Cana- 
dian journalist and educationist, died 
in Arnprior, Ont. Mr. Elliott became 
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a printer in the Peterboro Review 
office at 14 and joined the old Kings- 
ton Whig at 19. At 30 he was manag- 
ing editor of the Whig and in 1911 
became president of the Whig Pub- 
lishing Co., continuing in that office 
until he retired in 1926. 

W. P. Dunkin, 35, who operated a 
San Antonio Express-Evening News 
delivery service between San Antonio 
and Corpus Christi, was killed re- 
cently when his truck collided with 
a train near Pleasanton, Tex. 

Percy Assey, 60, oldest employe of 
the San Antonio Light in point of 


service, died recently after a heart 
attack. Abbey, one-time foreman and 
a makeup man at time of his death, 
had been employed in the Light com- 
posing room 46 years. 

Lewis G. Earty, 80, who for nearly 
50 years was engaged in editorial and 
other positions on Reading (Pa.) 
newspapers, including 16 years as edi- 
tor of the Reading Times, died sud- 
denly Jan. 4. 

M. Tuomas Fotey, 45, formerly of 
the Boston Post circulation depart- 
ment and for six years publisher of 
the Westbrook (Me.) Times, died Jan. 


4) 


4 in a Portland hospital. He was 45 
years of age. 

Eart McEwan, 25, Navy storekeeper 
second class, and for seven years a 
member of the circulation department 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union was 
reported missing in action, the Navy 
Department informed his wife Jan. 12. 
McEwan, the Navy said, has been 
missing since his ship, the cruiser 
Juneau, was sunk during the battle 
for Guadalcanal in mid-November. 


Davip M. Parker, 52, of the editorial 
staff of the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily 
News, died on Jan. 9. 





GENERAL 


The Bulb that Conserves 
Critical Material 





J. E. Martenhoff, staff photographer for 
NEWSDAY, recently sent us this letter and 
picture. We think you'll find it interesting: 


“| never believed in your midget flash bulb, 
but now, frankly, I’m astonished at the 
results. I had been using it about two weeks 
when I was sent to Camp Upton on an 
assignment. 


“While | was working, the Commanding 
Officer asked me to make a picture of the 
entire audience. I told him it was impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, upon his insistence, I 
climbed the ladder he had gotten for me 
and tried it. 


“The picture was made with a 4 x 5 Graphic, 
the usual press job. 


“The shot was made wide open, by open 
flash. (Incidentally, the other photog who 
uses midget bulbs said an open flash was 
unnecessary, and claims the camera could 
have been stopped down to F/5.6 or F/8 
and the negative soaked up to printable 
density.) I made it as quickly as possible 
because of the spotlights, etc., which might 
have shown movement or otherwise blurred 
the picture. About 700 to 1000 people are 
in the picture. They constituted about one- 
third of the audience, all that the lens 
would pick up. The trees in the background 
are nearly 1/10 mile away. Over 400 feet. 


“Needless to say, Upton’s C. O. was 
pleased. And I am going to use your No.5 
as long as I can carry a Graphic.” 


MAZDA Research leads the way 


G-‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
ELECTRIC 





on of audience at Camp Upton, flashed with one G-E No 5 
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Publishers Urge New 
Laws in Tenn. 


NAsHVILLE, Tenn., Jan. 9—Repre- 
sentatives of the Tennessee Press 
Association conferred here yesterday 
with Gov. Prentice Cooper regarding 
his support of two proposed legislative 
measures advocated by the state’s 
publishers. 

The conference with the governor 
came after some 100-odd publishers 
from throughout the state met here 
Friday morning for the annual mid- 
winter session. Roy Coleson, pub- 
lisher of the Fayette Falcon, Somer- 
ville, president of the association, was 
in charge of the meeting. 

The bills supported by the state 
publishers would provide for a legal 
definition of a newspaper and would 
determine which legal notices regard- 
ing the sale of land must be adver- 
tised, and in what manner. 

Under the provisions of the act to 
define the term “newspaper,” the bill 
provides that a.newspaper cannot 
carry paid legal notices unless it is 
published in the English language “for 
the dissemination of local or tele- 
graphic news of a general character or 
for the dissemination of legal news. 
It must have a bona fide list of paying 
subscribers, admitted by the U. S. Post 
Office Department as mail matter of 
the second class.” 

It must also, the bill provides, have 
been established, printed, published 
and circulated at regular intervals of 
not more than seven days apart in the 
state or county where the legal notice 
is given for at least two years preced- 
ing the date of publication of the legal 
notice. 

The other bill is one which would 
require that all legal notices regarding 
the sale of land valued at more than 
$200 must be published at least three 
different times in a newspaper in the 
county where the sale is to be made. 
If the county has no newspaper, the 
bill declares, the notices may 
posted. Legal notices covered in the 
proposed act include notices on the 
sale of land under mortgages and judi- 
cial processes. 

Col. James N. Cox of Cookeville was 
elected a director of the mid-state 
group to fill the place of the late Wil- 
liam P. Bancroft, and Beasley Thomp- 
son, state editor of the Tennessean, 
was elected to the office of secretary- 
treasurer to replace John M. Burns, 
now in the armed service. 


NAsHVILLE, Tenn., Jan. 12—The pub- 
lication in newspapers of all proposed 
acts before their enactment in the 
State Legislature would be made 
mandatory under a bill offered in the 
House of Representatives here today 
by Rep. Kilgo. 

The Bill provides that newspapers 
within the specific counties involved 
shall publish each such act in full at 
least 10 days before final reading or 
enactment of the legislation. 

A flat rate of $6 was stipulated a 
payment for the publication. This 
money to be paid from the State’s 
general fund appropriated for legisla- 
tive purposes. 

Newspapermen who refuse to di- 
vulge sources of confidential informa- 
tion given them for publication would 
be protected by law under another 
bill introduced by Rep. White. 


REYNOLDS NAMED 


WasHINGTON, Jan. 11—Thomas F. 
Reynolds, White House correspondent 
of the Chicago Sun, has been ap- 
pointed chief of public relations for 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation, of which former Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, is director. Reynolds was 
White House correspondent of United 
Press before joining the Sun. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 4 








CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 





| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE THURSDAY NOON 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


This service is rendered gratuitous in con- 
nection with our "Situations Wanted" ad- 
vertisers in lieu of the continuous number 
of calls we receive from newspapers, maga- 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro- 
fessions for men (and women, too), for 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic data sent 
upon receipt of four-time copy and pay- 
ment. Change or substitute copy permis- 
sible on four-time advertisements. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


For Sale: Goss & Hoe full-page heavy duty 
Flat Plate Shavers; Hoe Curved Router; 
Wesel Mono-rail Combination Saw 
Trimmer; No. 25 Vandercook Proof Press; 
Wesel 18x30 self-inking Newspaper Proof 
Press; 5, 7 and 8-column Flat Casting 
Boxes; Complete Stereo. Outfit for 
239/16” Sheet Cut; Curved Electric 
Form-O-Scorch; 48x60 Hamilton Steel 
Make-up Surface; 24-pg. Goss Newspaper 
Press, 21%” sheet cut, with color attach- 
ment; 82-pg. Hoe Quad, 21%” sheet cut, 
including complete stereotype outfit; Mo- 
del E Cleveland Folder with suction feed- 
er; 2 Harris 2-color high speed flat-bed 
Type Presses, 20x26 sheet. Many other 
good values for the Newspaper and Job 
Plant. For further details: Thos. W. 
Hall OCo., Stamford, Conn. 


Por Sale: Two £8 Linotypes, $1250.00 each, 
and one $14, 28 channel Linotype, 
$1500.00. Excellent condition. Ft. Lau- 
derdale Times, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


GOSS NEWSPAPER PRESS—82-page, two 
plates wide, four decks high and color 
attachment; 289/16” cutoff. Complete 
with practically new Cline-Westinghouse 
alternating current motors and control- 
lers. Goodrich rubber form rollers, re- 
cently factory rebuilt Hoe double cooled 
casting box and Hoe finishing machine. 
Exceptionally good condition. Used ex- 
clusively for four-color comic printing 
for last ten years. An ideal press for 
non-metropolitan daily. R. B. Chandler, 
The Mobile Press Register, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, 

Goss 12-page Monitor Press, recently re- 
built, with complete stereotyping equip- 
ment. Also chases, turtles, and office 
equipment. Write for circular. Sioux 
City Shopping News, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Two Junior Autoplates 
One Autoplate Shaver 
One 10-ton O. M. Kemp Gas Immersion 
Furnace with Carburetors 
ROBERTSON BROTHERS 
438 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 























Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Melting pot wanted with bottom tap; must 
be one-ton capacity or larger. Box 138, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Power-driven paper baler; 300 to 500 Ibs. 
Send full description, age, make, price. 
LANCASTER NEWSPAPERS, INC., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
motor web press drive and crosshead type 











controller for operation on 220 volt 
60 cycle phase. Give full details, includ- 
ing serial number of panel. Box 204, 


Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 

Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
18%-inch printing diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Wanted: Hoe or Goss Sextuple or larger 
color press, tabloid, late construction, 
roller bearings, automatic tensions; also 
autoplate and A. C. motor desired. Box 
156, Editor & Publisher. 





European Newsletter 


Newspapers For Sale 





Build Circulation Upon 
Authority and Authenticity... 


The amazingly rapid pace of the Political, 
Economic and War changes in the Euro- 
pean, Near and Middle Eastern spheres 
of activity, demands keen insight and 
versatile erudition in commentaries which 
deal with the ‘‘News Behind The News.’’ 
Deductions, based upon sentiment and 
partisanship will not do, and are of no 
avail, especially to those who require a 
balanced, authentic, and independent 
basis upon which to build enlightened 
appreciation of the rapidly changing 
position. 


THE DRUCE SERVICE WEEKLY 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS LET: 
TER, which comes to -— by ATLANTIC 
AIR MAIL CLIPPER, is written by 
really enterprizing reporters on the spot 
in England, and amplified by brilliant 
editorship, will bring to YOUR PAPER 
an unusually fine and lengthy news and 
commentary feature and two featured 
articles, or enough material for four col- 
umns a week — Ws, COMMENTS, 
OPINIONS, FAOTS. 


The dynamic manner in which these 
features are written and presented, and 
the wide coverage will provide provoca- 
tive and healthy circulation material. 
THE DRUCE SERVICE will cost you 
$1.75 per week, AIR MAIL, and will be 
limited to three subscribers to each State, 
who will be given an exclusive service 
and area protection to avoid circulation 
overlap. 


a 

Get set now in the land of Opportunity 
The Pacific West is growing—will eq. 
tinue to grow after the war. Investigaty 
these good Daily properties. 


1. Death makes necessary sale of county sey 
Daily in Pacific Northwest. Priced ft 
quick sale at $38,000—half cash. Grog 
near $60,000. 


2. California — morning and evening Daily 
combination. Job shop. Unopposed. Fay 
growing, big permanent payroll town 9 
12,000. Real opportunity! Priced right 
Good terms! 


ARTHUR W. STYPES, 
460 Mills Tower San Francisco, Cali, 


A leading weekly newspaper in suburby 
Philadelphia area may be bought immed. 
ately. All paid subscription circulation, 
long established and prosperous, has , 
fine reputation and prestige. Only a ¢ip 
cumstance having nothing to do with th 
business, makes possible this unusual op 
portunity to acquire a splendid ne 

in- 
Bor 





property that is a real money-maker., 
imum cash requirement $10,000. 
274, Editor & Publisher. 


Capable handling, beging, selling, merger, 
Ko leases or trades. ighest references 
Feighner Agency, Nashville, Michi- 

gan. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations, 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


Radio Station Wanted 


























Write: 
DRUCE SERVICE AGENCY WILL BUY OR LEASE RADIO STATION 
c/o EDITOR & PUBLISHER . —— ae and offers poo iitee me 
avored—other parts considered. t) 
Suite 1700, Times Tower serve confidence. Answer all. Geo. W. 
Times Square New York City, N. Y. Parker, Tuckerton, N. J. 
Help Wanted — Men — Women 
Advertising Copy Man, neat layouts. Good PUBLICATION DESK ASSISTANT 
position right party. Reply fully Box A New York City newspaper is seeking s 


253, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Salesman: one sufficiently ma- 
ture in years and experience to do a top 
job of advertising planning, copy writ- 
ing—aggressive, but not high-pressure 
selling. Give complete resume of back- 
ground, references, salary requirement. 
Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 

Advertising Solicitor, —_ of drawing 
good copy and with selling ability. Must 
have good appearance and personality. 
State draft status, salary expected and 
when you can report. EVENING HER- 
ALD, Shenandoah, Pa. 











Art Director for high-class monthly 
publication with International circu- 
lation, capable of making page lay- 
outs, air-brushing and retouching 
photographs, montages, etc. State 
draft status and salary required to 
start. Box 258, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager wanted—one familiar 
with optional payment plan preferred. 
City of 75,000. Expansion plans make 
this an opportunity! Complete details 
about yourself will bring outline of our 
proposition. Box 238, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager for Eastern Metropolitan 
Daily. Want a man who knows and likes 
Classified, and is looking for a real build- 
ing opportunity. Write Box 252, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Composing Room Machinist. Union shop. 
Give details, experience, salary expected. 
Box 249, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor Wanted to take complete charge of 
editorial department. Must be draft- 
proof. Able to direct staff intelligently, 
in assembling material, and with plenty 
of ideas. Good opportunity for right man! 
Permanent job assured. Box 265, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Librarian for specialized news service ma- 
gazine, New York. Give full details. Box 
270, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor for a South, Florida city, 
capable of producing a good local news- 
paper, developing and maintaining an 
adequate staf! in an exclusive field; a 
man who can write compelling editorials 
and make personal contacts in the city. 
Permanent position and possible promo- 
tion for man who can qualify. State full 
experience, give adequate references in 
first letter. Write ‘‘Florida,’’ c/o Editor 
& Publisher. 


Middlewestern Daily, city of 50,000, desires 
services of two thoroughly temperate and 
dependable men; one a past producer on 
‘*specials’’ and another qualified to write 
compelling sales and good-will copy with- 
out waste motion. College graduates pre- 
ferred though not essential. Splendid op- 

ortunity for men who — themselves. 

Pall particulars including salary and 
draft status; also state if you own car. 
Address Box 241, Editor & Publisher. 

















competent, dependable man to assist de 
artment head. Moderate starting salary 
ut position is permanent and offen 
splendid advancement opportunities. Star 
age, experience, references, salary expe> 
tations and draft status. Box 263, Editer 


& Publisher. 

Syndicate Salesman wanted, Middlewest 
Familiar with sales-promotion copy. Ur 
usual opportunity for experienced bus- 
ness producer. Oonfidential. Box 226, 


Editor & Publisher. 








WANTED: 
ASSISTANT EDITOR AND WRITER 


for successful publishing organization, le 
cated in midwest metropolitan city. Must 
be a prolific, accurate writer, smart and 
intelligent, know editorial promotion and 
publicity. 

Stable, exciting, interesting field, uw 
affected by war or depression; publisher 
is successful and the leader in his field 
A good salary, fine working conditions, 
and a friendly, enthusiastic, continually 
growing organization that is now over 
worked—hence this call for an addition 
to the editorial department. 

Must be experienced and have produ 
tive, demonstrative results preferably 
with magazine or advertising agency. 
Proper background, educationally and 
otherwise are essential. To one who cat 
prove his qualifications a splendid oppor 
tunity is open for the rest of his work 


ing days. State experience in full, salary 
expected, and give references. Accom 
pany application with photograph, if 
possible. 

Box 255 Editor & Publisher 





WANTED: 
Someone Who Can Create Puzzles 


If you have had experience at making W 
puzzles, we have an interesting full-time 
or part-time proposition for you. Please 
write in detail, stating education and 
experience. If you have any samples te 
enclose, you may forward same, together 
with stamped envelope for return to you 
Box 250, Editor & Publisher. 





Cartoonist-Illustrator for estab- 
lished strip. Experience, or art school 
training, necessary. Confidential. Bot 
173, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: Engraver to operate one-man lant 
(standard equipment throughout), middle 
Atlantic Seaboard. Pleasant working co™ 
ditions, no slave driving. Address Bot 
222, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: Space Salesman with Publisher 
Representative, or newspaper advertisi0s 
experience for National Dept. of progre® 
sive Pennsylvania newspaper. Applicant 
must have a 3-A rating. Box 257, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Young Circulator, 4-H or girl NEEDING 
work. Moderate rience. Lots 
ambition. Suffolk, Va., News-Herald. 


Wanted: 
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Situations Wanted 
Administrative 





ee 


MR. PUBLISHER — 


qwenty-three years’ experience with three 
different daily newspapers in cities of 50 
to 200,000 population — now employed. 
JTwo years circulation, three years re- 

rter, six years local display gee 
‘our 


ing, two years national display, 
ears advertising director, two years 
wsiness manager, and the last four 


ears, general manager in complete charge. 
Record will stand strictest investigation. 
Very good reason for making change. 
Not afraid of tough job on second news- 

per. Salary that is necessary for a man 
with a family to live comfortably. Draft 


xempt. 

mae 205 Editor & Publisher 

Jivertising-Business Manager, or combina- 
tion, depending upon size of paper. 
Aggressive, sales-minded, unusual back- 
ground small, large city all ‘round ex- 
perience. Married, draft exempt. Now 
employed executive capacity. Personal 
reason for change. Box 196, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Javertising or Business Manager—experi- 
enced in both departments. Good reason 
for seeking change. Capable of taking 
full charge of any newspaper advertising 








department. References furnished as to 
sbnlity and character from people you 
know. Draft exempt. Correspondence 


kept in the strictest of confidence. Inter- 
view appreciated. Box 178, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising (Cont'd) 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


Capable organizer—practical executive, with 


an unusual background of management 
accomplishments and general newspaper 
experience. Have been the leader in 
highly competitive city. Twenty years’ 
classified manager prominent midwestern 
newspaper. Considerable retail depart- 
ment experience. Excellent qualifications 
for assistant advertising director of large 
newspaper or advertising manager of 
small paper. A-1 business, character 
references. Married. Family. Age 45. 
— now. Box 275, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Experienced newspaperman, 


excellent ad- 
vertising and editorial background, wants 
better opportunity with publication, radio, 
— relations department or industry. 
en years’ merchandising experience— 
resourceful writer—good appearance and 
personality. College journalism gradu- 
ate, draft deferred. Best references. Box 
198, Editor & Publisher. 





Salesman-Manager, 


age 45, draft exempt, 
seventeen years’ experience on Southern 
metropolitan newspapers, available for 
permanent connection—South or South- 
western city 10,000 to 60,000 population. 
Can originate ideas, write copy and make 
layouts that mean increased linage. Box 
174, Editor & Publisher. 





Successful Ad’ 


vertising Manager in market 

of 175,000 seeks position with wider op- 

ortunities in progressive organization. 

aust preferred. Box 273, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 





Al-sround newspaper executive — circula- 
tion, mechanical production, business of- 


fice. Successful record. Best references. 
Draft exempt. Box 251, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





AVAILABLE — 
Top Staff Man, Advertising 
Manager, Business Manager 
See de in the January 23rd e 
of E & P or write (in confidence) 
to Box 245, Editor & Publisher. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT-COMPTROLLER 
Fifteen years’ large responsibilities Eastern 
metropolitan Daily & Sunday. Keen un- 
derstanding of newspapers’ aims; all 
hases taxes, accounting, statistics, col- 
ections, personnel. OPA, 43, two chil- 
dren, 3-A. Seek spot where entire outfit 
is hard-hitting team with forward-looking 
Captain. Box 201, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive, 42, with brilliant 25-year record 
as circulation director, city editor, writer 
in big leagues, immediately available as 
circulator, editor or general manager. 
Excellent references backed by written 
proof of achievements, including $450,000 
improvement in three years. Box 179, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Top Salesman on Daily in 100,000 group 
e 


sires change. Thoroughly acquainte 
with all phases of newspaper operation. 
Will consider sales position on metro- 
politan Daily, or executive position on 
small newspaper. Age 36, married, draft 
exempt. Box 214, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont’d) 


Desk man on metropolitan morning news- 
paper—who has handled all key spots— 
seeks responsible position with small, 
afternoon newspaper where knowledge of 
practices of larger publications will be 
useful. Age 36, married, children, 17 
years’ experience. Box 183, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Editor, writer, reporter, complete charge 
trade paper for six years, seeks change. 
Good feature writer. Young. Box 189, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Experienced all-round Editorial Artist 
seeks permanent location. Draft exempt. 
Don Palmer, 1168 Mulford Road, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 














FOR THE DURATION — 


I thought I could do the writing I’ve al- 
ways wanted to do, but a war came on. 
I am vigorous, capable and sober. Have 
been reporter, city, news and managing 
editor in cities up to 100,000, and city 
editor in city of 3,000,000. 

I left that work to do public relations 
work. Now I am available for a manag- 
ing editor’s job in a city up to 250,000, 
but for the duration only! Know news 
and have the ability to make men work 
with me, not for me. Box 247, Editor 
& Publisher. 

GRAINS OF WIT 

I’m not another Will Rogers—who is!— 
but amongst . | chaff you're sure to find 
grains of wit. I can write paragraphically 
or longer. Box 164, Editor & Publisher. 

Having staff troubles? Experienced city, 
telegraph desk man seeks permanent 
place. Salary commensurate with abili- 
ties, local conditions. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience—10 with AP, U.P., INS. Avail- 
able reasonable notice present employer. 
Just past 38, married, perfect record. 
Box 210, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Circulation 





Circulation Manager—over 15 years news- 


paper circulation building—10 years ex- 
ecutive capacity. Home delivery, Little 
Merchant specialist. Sound, efficient 
methods. ‘‘A good circulation man’’ at- 


tested by Publishers and ABC records.. 


Age 50 years, married, not subject to 
draft. Abstainer. Your inquiry confiden- 
tial. Box 216, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager with complete knowl- 


edge of Home Delivery, promotion and 
maintenance, with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in highly competitive fields—a 
real producer and organizer with a back- 
ground of economy in managing depart- 
ment! Excellent references regarding 
character and achievements. In the for- 
ties, married, good health. Correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Box 212, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted Circulation Manager: 15 years’ experience 

Advertising all a, z ,~ eneees. College 

Kivertising and Business Manager, now graduate. en etails of your require- 
employed in city of 18,000, desires ments. Box 259, Editor & Publisher. 


change that offers more possibilities. Has 
successful record for 20 years — excep- 
tional ability for promoting special pages 
and sections, Best references. Age 40, 
married, one child. Box 220, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Advertising Copywriter-Salesman, eighteen 

oe wl experience. Excellent sales record 

ked by references. Prefer to locate 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island or Massa- 
chusetts. Thirty-nine years of age, mar- 
ried, two children. Box 191, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Advertising Manager - Display Salesman. 
Twelve years as Local Advertising Man- 
ager large chain newspaper—two years 
Advertising Manager small Daily in met- 








ropolitan area. Good copy and layout 
man. Excellent references. Draft ex- 
empt. Available in two weeks. Box 234, 


Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Salesman prefers Wis- 
consin-Minnesota or adjoining newspaper. 
Wisconsin journalism graduate really 
sells and shows others how by empha- 
sizing service, smart copy, attractive lay- 
outs. Expects commensurate salary or, 
and commission. Draftless. Unemployed 
now for good reason. Box 254, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Busy now as always—resourceful Advertis- 
ing Manager, with proven A-plus record 
of linage and revenue gain every month 
for last eight years, seeks connection as 
Advertising Manager with result-demand- 
ing publisher, in South, Middle or South- 
west. References? Worthwhile. Box 170, 
Editor & Publisher. ta 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER— 

Well seasoned; now employed but wants 
better, long-time connection with progres- 
sive first or second paper; midwest, west 
or south preferred. Familiar with annual 
operations running from $50,000 to 
$250,000. Good references. Write Box 
223, Editor & Publisher. 














ed Manager, twenty-one years’ ex- 
perience. Have never failed. Can organ- 
ze efficient staff and obtain loyal co- 
Operation; create classified; increase 
Tevenue. Many years valuable morning 
and evenin combination experience. 


Age 41, family man, now employed. In- 
terested in city of 100,000 population or 
more. Minimum salary $85 weekly. Box 


192, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





A famed city editor has recommended me 


as ‘‘hard-working, talented, dependable, 
who can successfully discharge the duties 
of any position he feels himself capable 
of undertaking.’’ Am a reporter-feature 
writer. Have written publicity and radio. 
— deferred. Box 176, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 





An experienced, dependable newsman; city, 


Sunday desks, beats, general, features; 
exceptional qualifications for war desk or 
column. Not fussy about size of paper, 
type of work, if permanent. Married, 
draft-exempt. Employed; reason for 
change. Box 169, Editor & Publisher. 





Assistant Editor of national trade paper, 
age 24—with Middlewestern and Eastern 
Daily newspaper experience—seeks per- 
manent editorial position with publica- 
tion in or near metropolitan center. 
Draft exempt, college graduate. Efficient, 
accurate desk man, feature writer. Best 
references. Box 160, Editor & Publisher. 





Attractive young woman. College, Chris- 
tian, several years’ experience with A-1 
firms including industrial, trade associa- 
tion, financial and statistical publishing 
fields. Statistics, charts, languages, re- 
search, writing ability. Independent 
worker—good at organizing—seeks op- 
portunity worthwhile research, survey, 
or factual publication. Box 215, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Cable, Telegraph or Slot job wanted by 
seasoned, capable, alert man, 43, 4-H in 
draft. Excellent background—good reason 
for seeking change. Box 229, Editor & 
Publisher. 


College man, 30, deferred. Desk, telegraph, 
reporting experience; also radio publicity, 
script writing. Seeks New York news- 
paper, magazine, publicity or radio con- 
nection. Employed at present on daily 
newspaper. Available short notice. Box 
187, Editor & Publisher. 


Contributor to national magazines (35, 3-A), 
with material currently in print, wants 
full-time job requiring writing style, cre- 
ative thought. Prefer magazine, public 
relations, radio or agency assignment 
anywhere in U. 8. Modest salary require- 
ments. Box 202, Editor & Publisher. 











Managing Editor, employed 25 years all 
ositions Dailies, prefers Middlewestern 
epublican evening newspaper. Reliable, 





married, age 47. Box 246, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Managing Editor for five years Daily 
(5,000); experienced photographer and 


printer; employed, seeks change; college 
B.S.; 3-A. Box 230, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing, telegraph, or city editor. Ideas, 
writing ability, initiative, judgment-tem- 
pered aggressiveness. Twenty years’ ex- 
pones from reporter to editor. Expert 

andling local and telegraph news. Mar- 

ried, college educated, age 48, never 
unemployed. Available reasonable notice. 
Box 167, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing or city editor, vigorous editorial 
writer and reporter, 40, with wide met- 
ropolitan and small-city experience in 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 


Research Editor, Linguistic Expert, Writer 
(English-Spanish); good organizer—now 
employed—but available soon. Draft ex- 
empt. Can work in a team or as lone 
wolf. Box 237, Editor & Publisher. 

Telegraph, city, makeup editor; top re- 
porter; life background; 43, single, draft 
deferred; earnest, aggressive, temperate, 
personable; college; good health; em- 
ployed, seeks broader field; references; 
reasonable; East preferred. Box 235, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Weekly reporter, 29, seeks change to daily 
or magazine. Daily, magazine, editing 
experience. College. Draft exempt. Auto. 
Box 194, Editor & Publisher. 


Westerner. 32. Single. Cuss. Drink Bour- 
bon. Prefer Scotch. Work hard. Earn. 
$3,300. Buy Bonds. Pay taxes. Give. 
Converse. Like sheepherders. Know Con- 
gressmen. Eat beef. Favor pork. Com- 
mercial teeth. Romanced once. She fled. 
Newspapered considerable. Desire maga- 
zine. Box 195, Editor & Publisher. 


Woman reporter desires position on New 
England newspaper. Metropolitan experi- 
ence, including assignments and makeup.. 
Excellent references. Available for inter- 
view. Box 211, Editor & Publisher. 

Writer, 40, with wide editorial experience 
on national magazines, newspaper, seeks. 
position with established periodical or 
agency. Two degrees. Excellent back- 
ground in public relations; also ghost 
writing of speeches, articles. Accurate 
at research, copy reading. Box 165, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Young News Executive, experienced every 
job small dailies, metropolitans, seeks. 
wider opportunity unhampered by legal 
hour restrictions. Now has important 
position on aggressive newspaper recog- 
nized nationally. Record demonstrates 
ability to organize staff for punch, ~~ 
effort by own willingness to lead. De- 
mands interpretation added to prewar 
methods. Too busy with present duties 
to answer correspondence offering less 
than $100 weekly. Responsibilities also. 
such to make immediate availability im- 
possible. Married, health perfect, 31, 
3-B, College graduate —thirteen years’ 
experience. Box 199, Editor & Publisher. 

Young woman executive, not employed in 
war work, desires publicity post with 
corporation or college. Can edit internal 
or other publications. College degree. 
Ability to handle people. Three years’ 
reporting, editing experience among as- 
sets. Box 197, Editor & Publisher. 

Young Woman musician turned to writing 
on subject she knows best—MUSIC. 
European and American study and writ- 
ing. Would like to connect with news- 
paper or magazine as Music Critic, Spe- 
cial Feature Writer, or Publicity. Single, 
location immaterial — available immedi- 



































Middlewest and East, seeks permanent ately. Box 262, Editor & Publisher 
ee. Se omens ES eet : 
circulation building possible. erience 
in all editorial room work. Box 148, Situations Wanted 
Editor & Publisher. Mechanical 

Managing Editor-Publisher, who under- Available, married, age 45, with seventeen 


stands production, promotion, art direc- 
tion (could double-in-brass as advertising 
manager for small publication) wants 
good connection with newspaper or maga- 
zine. Will consider investment. Now 
employed, age 44, draft 3-A. Record good, 
references ‘‘tops.’’ Box 166, Editor & 
Publisher. 





News Executive with more than 22 years’ 
news experience from reporter to manag- 
ing editor—with 12 years’ bureau experi- 
ence—desires change. Prefers Southeast- 
ern or Southwestern states; 22 years in 





South. Draft exempt. Box 184, Editor 
& Publisher. 

News-makeup editor, department head; 
long experience since boyhood, small 


town, large city dailies; alert, capable; 
desires connection in South. Employed 
at over $5,000. Would accept much less 
under satisfactory working conditions. 
Box 256, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper and Publicity Man, 39, married, 
3-A; served as reporter and desk man on 
dailies, editor on weeklies; publicity for 
motion pictures, fund raising campaign; 
seeks post in or near New York. Herbert 
DeBaer, 1470 Taylor Avenue, New York, 
| > 2 











PHOTOGRAPHER — 
First-class, American-born, draft exempt, 
non-drinking news photographer avail- 
able as staff member; can also take 
charge. Twenty-five years’ experience on 
America’s biggest newspapers and syn- 


dicates. Have own outfit. Will accept 
reasonable salary. Box 168, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Photographer, five years’ experience in news 
and magazine work. Age 24, married, one 
child, 3-A. Own equipment and car. For 
references and samples, write Box 180, 
Editor & Publisher. 





POSITIVELY DRAFTPROOF — 
and a real ‘‘Driving Woman.’’ Twelve 
years’ newspaper, editorial, and top-flight 
radio-writing experience. Fast, creative, 
capable. and happy there’s no rationing 
on work! Box 213, Editor & Publisher. 


years’ experience on Hoe and Duplex 
Tubular presses, together with experience 
as Foreman, desires steady position. Have 
worked on both large and small news- 
papers. Excellent references. What have 
se to offer? Box 182, Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 


Let me pay expenses for interview or fur- 
nish references on character, ability, 
loyalty, accomplishments in more than 
twenty years’ experience mechanical man- 
agement. Draft exempt. Excellent health. 
First time services available. Oan handle 





large, medium or small mechanical de- 
partments. Address Box 181, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Linotype Operator. Union. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced on all composition wants situa- 
tion on straight machine. Past two years 
average over 250 lines minion. Above 
draft age. No bad habits. Sober, steady 
and reliable. H. Colby, 2011 McLemore 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Newspaper Pressroom Foreman, 
thirty years’ 


age 50, 
pressroom and stereo ex- 


perience. Can take new position imme- 
diately. No moving expense to new 
employer. Box 177, Editor & Publisher. 





Pressman-Stereotyper Foreman, 20 years” 
experience. be ty Duplex Tubular — 
thoroughly capable all types newspaper 
presses. Over draft age. Best of refer- 
ences. Box 227, Editor & Publisher. 





Production Man experienced in both morn- 
ing and evening fields. A qualified co- 
ordinator of manufacturing, circulation 
and delivery departments; a competent 
technical assistant to publisher, business 
or general manager — assuring efficient 
cost control, production follow-up, and 
thorough maintenance supervision. Box 
154, Editor & Publisher. 


Production Manager, 25 years’ newspaper 
experience. Last three years assistant to 
Publisher of largest newspaper in Ori- 
ent. Practical Pressman and Stereotyper. 
Conversant all departments—capable en- 
forcing time hedul A t d to 
meeting public. 
Unexcelled references. 

Publisher. 








Married, draft exempt. 
Box 219, Editor 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


A FEW days ago we had a call from a 
young soldier. We had known him 
before he enlisted in 1940, and we had 
talked with him after 


The he had spent a couple 

of months in a South- 

Shape of ern camp drilling 
Peace? with “simulated” 
weapons under of- 


ficers who knew little more of their 
new duties than the men they were 
supposed to command. -The young 
man then was pretty well fed up with 
the U. S. Army and didn’t believe it 
would ever amount to anything. Last 
week, wearing a corporal’s stripes and 
headed for an officer candidate school, 
he thought differently. ‘The Army is 
O.K., he declared—weapons good, in- 
efficient officers knocked out, and the 
present organization is ready for what- 
ever jobs await it. 

“What we're thinking about now,” 
he went on, “is what you folks who 
fought the last war and messed up the 
peace are going to do when this one 
is over. The men who are fighting for 
Uncle Sam today don’t want to come 
back to another ten years like those 
they went through before they joined 
the Army. And we want a voice at 
the peace table as an assurance that 
our views will at least get a hearing.” 

To what extent our friend speaks 
for his fellows in uniform, we can’t 
say. Neither do we know to what 
extent he has thought out the hun- 
dreds of problems that must be de- 
fined, and, if possible, solved, before 
the making of a new world can be 
considered. Scores of books and hun- 
dreds of speeches and articles have 
been devoted to the bare elements o/ 
the next peace, and we think their net 
effect has been to confuse the minds 
of both soldiers and civilians. We 
have had proposals for wholesale 
trial, and possibly execution, of the 
criminals who brought on the war. 
We have had official hints that peace 
cannot be attained without the dis- 
armament, completely, of the Axis 
nations. There have been a number 
of suggestions that the League of Na- 
tions, or something similar, be revived 
under several schemes. Akin to that 
is the plan that the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, cooperating with Soviet Rus- 
sia, arrange for the policing of the 
world after the war to prevent th 
rise of another combination of crimi - 
nal aggressors. All of these ideas are 
worthy of present consideration, but 
all of them overlook, to a great ex- 
tent, the racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic barriers which must be scaled 
or beaten down before any hemi- 
svheric or world-wide scheme for 
peace can be made effective. 

* a * 
THE young men now wearing blue 
and khaki have a very definite in- 
terest in the world which will be pre- 
pared for their ad- 


Problems— ministration a decade 
Political and or so hence. That is 
unquestionable, but it 

Economic is more than doubtful 


that many of them 
are equipped today to say what the 
future world should look like. Since 
they went into uniform, changes have 
taken place in American thinking and 
American methods that are bound to 
prevent the reestablishment of peace 
as it existed between 1930 and 1939. 
Other ferments are working in other 
countries, friendly and hostile. The 
future political status of the British, 
French and Dutch possessions now in 
Japanese hands, and the future rela- 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


tionships of India to Britain and the 
rest of the world are problems which 
will have to bé considered by the 
peace commission, even though a 
final solution is not dragged out of the 
hat at once. 

If, when the war ends, the United 
States has evolved a synthetic rubber 
industry, plus new supplies of domes- 
tic natural rubber, what becomes of 
the great plantations in Malaya and 
the Dutch Indies? Will the United 
States again become dependent for 
this major raw material on lands half 
way around the!globe, after the ex- 
periences of the past year? No one 
yet knows the answer to that ques- 
tion. It must be answered, however, 
before peace can assume permanent 
form, for the economic life of those 
lands was principally based on rub- 
ber exports to America in the years 
before 1942. What becomes of the 
Japanese silk industry if American 
chemistry continues its progress 
toward synthetic fibres that can re- 
place not only silk, but cotton and 
wool, in sufficient quantity to meet 
American needs and supply a surplus 
for export? What, in the last analysis, 
is the future for international trade, 
upon the fluctuations of which our 
prosperity flourished or faded? War’s 
demands on shipping have compelled 
almost every nation on the globe to 
be self-contained, so far as meeting 
the needs of its domestic population is 
concerned, and there isn’t much ques- 
tion that a lot of that self-sufficiency 
will remain when peace is made. 

Chemists and physicists, not only 
in the United States, but in Britain, 
Germany, Russia, and even Italy, are 
building a new world while they are 
making war. The shape of that world 
is still far from clear to its potential 
creators and it is wholly obscure to 
almost everybody else. This much 
does seem clear—that its effect will be 
to bring about radical shifts in the 
relationships of nations which survive 
the war. Dynastic and military con- 
siderations will have to give way to 
geographical agricultural, and eco- 
nomic factors, with the United States 
so far holding most of the advantages. 

me as * 


IT MAY be that the immense re- 
sources that the United States will 
have developed by the war’s end will 
be the weightiest ele- 


What Will ment at the peace 
We Do at table. We shall have 

tremendous food 
Conference? = crops under cultiva- 


tion. We expect to 
have the largest merchant marine and 
the largest transoceanic airplane fleet 
in the world by the end of 1943. Our 
steel production will be equal to that 
of all other nations combined, or near- 
ly so, when operating at capacity. 
The same can be said for aluminum 
and magnesium, and probably many 
other metals and materials useful to 
heavy industry. The sum of it all 
will be to make the victors in this 
war extremely valuable as friends and 
just as terrible as enemies to the rest 
of the world. And of all the nations 
likely to sit down at the peace table, 
the United States seems likely to be 
the only major participant which will 
not have suffered from enemy bomb- 
ing of its manufacturing, agricultural, 
and transportation facilities. That 
will place on Americans the task of 
feeding the starved millions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and of equipping 
them again with the machines for till- 
ing their fields and reviving their in- 
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vied 


dustries. Altogether the outlook for 
revival of international trade on the 
pre-war basis and the pre-war scale 
is not bright for at least the ten years 
that will follow the final shot. 


* * & 


ANOTHER knotty problem, briefly 
mentioned above, will be posed by 
the representatives of nations now in 
enemy hands. Some 





Race and of these were not = 
together contente 

Religion Call with their lot before 
For Thought this war started. The 


Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes made a restless and turbulent 
combination into Jugoslavia in 1919. 
Its political weakness, as well as its 
military dependence on 19th century 
armament, made it an easy prey for 
the Nazi hosts. Today, there are peo- 
ple in the United States maneuvering 
with public opinion here for a post- 
war Balkan set-up that differs con- 
siderably from that of early 1941. 
There are Greek, Albanian, and Italian 
candidates for a new alignment in 
other Balkan areas. 

Tops in the nationalistic problems, of 
course, is the rehabilitation of France, 
promised again and again by Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt. The troubles we have ex- 
perienced in the little African corner 
of the French Empire during the past 
two months may point the way to the 
eventual answer to French politics, or 
it may merely indicate the difficulties 
that will beset the peace conferees. 

The tragic plight of the Jews in 
every country that Germany has 
touched will require plenty of atten- 
tion, for no people in modern times 
has been reduced to the poverty, 
starvation, and degradation that Hitler 
has imposed upon these unfortunates. 
Their restoration to civilization will 
have to be an international task. 

And pending the development of 
plans for the world-to-be, what is to 
be done with the bandit nations who 
started the war and who stabbed in 
the dark while pretending friendship? 
Placed under civilized control they 
must be, for an indefinite period after 
the war. But it should be realized 
now that all suggestions for extermi- 
nation of the Germans and the Jap- 
anese are unrealistic and impossible. 
So is the idea, seriously suggested by 
people who can get their names into 
print, that the German race be steril- 
ized for the safety of the future. 

Both of these so-called “master 
races” will be exhausted when the war 
ends, but history has shown their ca- 
pacity to recover with surprising speed 
from economic and physical exhaus- 
tion. Both have the capacity and the 
will to work that more advanced na- 
tions exhibit only under the stress of 
war. Both have “cultures,” not at all 


new to either, that make them regay 
war as a supreme expression of thei 
genius and as the best instrument fy 
spreading their ideas to other lang 
That ardor will be dampened by th 
defeat they will eventually receiy, 
from the United Nations, but it wou); 
be naive to expect that it will be e&. 
tinguished. 

If America, Britain, Russia, aj 
China are to approach the peace taki: 
in the same spirit that could be «. 
pected of Hitler, Hirohito and Mus». 
lini, we can look for no more perny. 
nent peace than we should expe 
them to achieve. What reports we ge 
from France, Norway, Greece, an 
other Nazi-occupied lands should 
an object lesson in the proceeds 
repression and oppression. That sin. 
ply confirms the verdict of history— 
that human beings deprived of their 
natural rights and privileges, even. 
tually explode in a destructive revolt, 
We must not make that mistake. 


* * # 


TO GET back to our young soldier 
friend’s questions. Quite likely hi 
major concern was with his own fi. 
ture when and if 











Industry gets back _ Whole 
Now Thinking from the conflict, fe 
knows  newspape 

Ahead work. He has ha 


some radio connec 
tions. In neither had his pre-wa 
service been long enough or distin. 
guished enough to mark him as a po- 
sible future man of importance in th 
field. 

His situation in that respect is lik 
that of most of his comrades in th 
Army and Navy. They see their for 
mer places being filled by men d- 
qualified for the armed services or by 
women. They realize that it is possibk 
that the jobs they had may be abd 
ished as a war measure and that i 
will be difficult to redeem the promis 
of return to duty that was made t 
them when they put on the uniform 
They don’t want the old idea to pre 
vail that it is no concern of capital « 


industry or government that an ef 


soldier has no job—and we don’t think 
they need fear that it will prevail, re 
gardless of the political complexio 
of Washington when the war end 
and regardless of the burden of deb 
that the country will have, all genuin 
political leaders and the industri 
leaders who are getting more an 


more important in government ay 


resolved not to let the country g¢ 
into the shape it was in 1921 andi 
1930-32. It is not going to be easy t 
put the American structure back « 
peacetime foundations and to provit! 
places of gainful employment for th 
millions coming out of uniform, pli 
the millions more who will hav 





~ 





grown to working age, but industry ‘f 


now thinking in wartime terms—th 
impossible is what we are going ' 
tackle next. Plans can come late 
First we have to win the war. Whe 
that is assured, beyond debate or « 
cident, we'll go into the matter « 
what to do next. But, we’ll assure ov 
friend, it will be done. 





Answers to Questions 


By Frederic J. Haskin 
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A won has been a well known and honored byline in daily 

newspapers throughout the United States for many years. 
The name stands for something that counts—help to the 
subscriber that binds him closer to his paper. 








The Rochester Times-Union (102,000 E) has signed for this service. 
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The AP reports America’s wars — 2 


A somber Abraham Lincoln stood on the sta- 
tion platform at Springfield, Illinois, and looked 


down on the faces of the thousand friends and 
neighbors gathered to bid him goodbye as he left 
for Washington on Feb. 11, 1861. Removing his 
hat, the President-elect asked for silence and 
began his historic farewell address. 

A young Associated Press correspondent, 
Henry Villard, was traveling with Lincoln and as 
soon as the train had started told Lincoln that he 
had made an extraordinarily 
that should be preserved for posterity. He asked 
that Lincoln write it out, whereupon the President- 
elect took the correspondent’s paper and pencil 
and set the speech down in his own hand, giving 
Villard the manuscript to telegraph at the first 
station. 

This was typical of AP’s coverage of the Lincoln 
administration and the ensuing war, a coverage 
that was to produce countless beats from the first 


moving address 


‘ 





“Se 


For Posterity 
and The AP 






authentic story of the Union policy toward the 
South to the flash on Lincoln’s death. The govern- 
ment itself, lacking adequate telegraph facilities, 
commandeered the AP system. In the 12 years 
since its founding the AP had grown up so that a 
New York Herald man wrote: ““The special corre- 
spondents of the several New York papers are 
nearly if not quite as numerous as the agents of 


the AP.” 


One of the agents, as AP reporters were then 
called, Lawrence A. Gobright, in Washington, 
summarized an AP man’s creed. He said: “My 
business is to communicate facts; my instructions 
do not allow me to make any comment upon the 
facts. My dispatches are sent to papers of all man- 
ner of politics. I therefore confine myself to what I 
consider legitimate news, try to be truthful and 
impartial.” 


Today, more than 80 years later, that creed still 
holds, for AP men covering the war news and all 
the news. 
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FOOD FOR VICTORY! 


The beginning of a nation-wide campaigt 


The Cleveland Press 


Local U. &. Forecast: Continued cold today, tonight and tomorrow morning. 
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—but Let’ s Sters Piasining War Gardens Now - 


am, mast of wi hove newer Sos Tian, cnt Res Game “Witten of The ae 
generation, to our own 





will help to the 
Victory ‘Gorden 1 Proj- 
ect under way: Henry 
Pree, our garden 
autberity: Hulda 
Schuele, our food ex- 


‘ Mr, Pree Miss Scheele pert; Bob Clifford, 
a lot of <ecgaaising. It . . who will*devote most 
will take weeks to do the necessary preparing to launch of his time to helping to plan and organize this project, . 
a Victory Garden Project of sufficient proportions to get and who did such a fine job in the recent scrap iron col- 
every family in Greater Cleveland engaged in the busi- lecting campaign. Of course, we shall have others avail- 
ness of growing their own food for Victory. able, as well as other resources of our paper, 

It is not too soon, therefore, to get the project started. The other newspapers in Greater Bo pser ot likewise 

Ahad things need to be done in advance of seed-plant- - have able men and women who will be een yy — 
ings.will have to be held among public = guide and edocate people on how to ‘ LOUIS B. SELTZER, 

fete and Faverested individuals and groups—the may- they cannot otherwise obtain—for cunngle, P Paul S Yama . Editor of The Press. 
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— GARDENS will help solve the food rationing problem. Strict 
rationing of canned, dried, and frozen fruits and vegetables makes Victory 
Gardens in every available space throughout the country an absolute necessity. 
Immediately following announcement of the new rationing plans from 
Washington, Scripps-Howard Newspapers announced a Victory Garden Cam- 
paign. It is aimed to use every available plot of ground in Scripps-Howard 


cities and rural districts. Experts will aid amateur gardeners. 


Scripps-Howard is doing its part to answer the food shortage challenge. 
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